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FALSE VIEWS OF GENIUS. 


Wuarever may be said of the wonderful powers of genius, 
and the invisible force which seems to urge its sons to the 
achievement of their splendid triumphs, patient industry will 
ever remain the key that unlocks the treasures of knowledge, 
and the only weapon that can win permanent success. This 
truth is surpassed by none in importance to the youthful scholar, 
who is peculiarly in danger of being fatally deluded by the 
airy phantoms, which, by a strange misnomer, have received 
the appellation of genius. The eye of inexperience looks onl 
upon the surface. Mankind gaze with admiration on the noble 
structures which great minds have reared, and the multitude 
shouts acclamations to the men distinguished for mental power: 
but the toilsome and almost innumerable gradations through 
which they have reached their eminence, can never be known 
to the common crowd, The brightness thrown around the 
name of Tully, and the glory which circles the brow of Man- 
tua’s bard, dazzles the eye and prevents its seeing the patient 
and constant toil which achieved their fame. ‘The ambitious 
youth, conceiving himself one of the favored few, “ cui mens 
divinior,” rushes with ardor into the busy turmoil, panting to 
snatch the expected honor. Nor are the eager hopes he thus 
forms, always blighted by disappointment. He may rise in the 
estimation of his fellows almost without effort, and flash out at 
once as a bright star in the constellation of genius. But it will 
soon be evident, at least to others, that reputation unable to sus- 
tain itself, will presently expire without the nourishment of con- 
stant exertion; and if this be unsupplied, his fall will be more 
rapid than his elevation. The stigma and humiliation thus 
heaped upon him, will be a vast, depressing weight; nor can he 
approach his former transient eminence, without efforts a thou- 
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sand times greater than would be necessary for those unknown 
to fame. 
* Facilis descensus Averm: 
Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis: 
Sea revocare gradum, superasque ey adere ad auras 


opus, lie labor est.” 


Such is ever the effect of a misconception of the nature of 
enius; if made the basis of action, it produces utter failure. 
‘he mind is fascinated by an empty shape of its own creation, 

which, like the ignis fatuus, leads him who blindly follows it, far 
from the path he would travel. The fatal deception creeps 
over the intelleet, wraps every sense in its enchanting embrace, 
nor is dissipated till its victim is startled by a clear vision of the 
thick crowd of errors into which he has been hurried. The 
flattering idea which he cherishes, either prevents all exertion, 
or directs it in a course perfectly nugatory. 

The most common error on this subject, is the impression, 
that genius removes the necessity of effort. According to this 
opinion, the happy pessessor of the divine gift is elevated far 
above the sinha tasks, which inflict constant toil on the or- 
dinary race of mortals; the principle enshrined within furnishes 
the acumen and mental power which others acquire only b 
long and patient study ; and the wide range of knowledge whic 
constitutes the furniture of the mind, is seized almost by intui- 
tion. It is thought genius is incapable of concealment, and 
though it long remain dormant through sluggish indolence, yet, 
like the lightning in clouds rolling lazily together, it will sud- 
denly burst out in brilliant corruscations, to startle and amaze 
the world. The agency of the mind is unnoticed: the fortu- 
nate concurrence of its * tanta indoles,” with such favorable cir- 
cumstances as almost constantly occur, is considered all that is 
necessary to develop its extraordinary powers. 

These erroneous views are deduced from premises which are 
vartially correct; as error is often grafted upon truth; which 
indeed is the only means of giving it plausability. Nothing 
appears more evident to the body of mankind, than that the 
great mental diversity among men, is in part the result of a 
similar variety in the mental constitution, Though acute phi- 
losophers may construct subtil theories on intellectual equality, 
the practical sense of the world, unwilling to yield its convie- 
tions in favor of mere hypothesis, will long interpose a barrier 
to their universal reception. Minds like those of Burke or 
Hamilton, which are capable of ranging freely through the wide 
field of polities, and grasping the most abstruse questions of 
national policy, are truly thought to be endowed by nature with 
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superior capacities. Nature herself gave gigantic proportions 
to the powers of a Shakspeare, penetrating almost ata glance 
the most hidden corner of the heart—to the fancy of a Homer 
sublime and powertul, throwing a magic charm around ever 
thing it touched, and binding succeeding ages in unvarying ad. 
miration. 

This is genius. The error lies not in believing the existence 
of a natural superiority so evident, but in attributing to it foreign 
and almost inconsistent qualities—in investing it with the ex- 
clusive prerogative of idleness. What is the language of this 
too prevalent idea?) Let the manual laborer toil patiently in 
his more humble occupation; let the fool and the ignorant, 
whose industry is essential to the welfare of mankind, be direet- 
ed in their task by those wiser than themselves; let the common 
mind strive with unremitting exertion, to win its way up the 
steep ascent to the portals of knowledge, and be satisfied if b 
the most toilsome process, it can deserve the humblest seat 
among the learned; let the mediocre struggle through the in- 
tricate mazes where truth and error lic mingled together, and 
think himself happy, uf, after the greatest care to unravel the 
tangled mass, he is qualified to shed a feeble light in a very 
limited cirele :—but let the world know, that the gigantic and 
noble powers which the inscrutable fiat of heaven confers 
upon a few, invest their possessor with the privilege of indulging 
in the sweet repose of idleness; that the minds almost anyelic 
in scope of mental vision, which can move over the world with 
majestic power, moulding it almost at their will, are the exclu- 
sive proprietors of the right of inaction. How degrading the 
thought; how contemptible when embodied in language and 
exposed in the light of truth! 

‘ortunate is it for the human race, that those who have 
played the most magnificent parts in the world’s drama, who 
have moved like master spirits in the empire of mind, thought 
not thus. Else a Virgil were unknown, a Milton had never 
been. The example of the great in every age, is a signal rebuke 
of this low opinion of genius. Action is its element, and weari- 
ness arises not from its most vigorous exertions. Unsatisfied 
with its highest achievements, however lofty its flight, it is still 
inmotion. Let the example of Kirke White testify to its energy. 
Seldom has the world witnessed a brighter genius than his; 
and never was a mind more laborious. His almost superhuman 
efforts were incited by his genius: this raised his mind above 
the depressing influence of a ruined physical constitution, and 
shone with unsurpassed luster, when the tide of lite was fast 
ebbing away ; this and his exertions together have embalmed 
his youthful memory in undying fame. Such is ever its tenden- 
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cy. It carries the mind into the highest sphere of action, and 
inspires eflorts unknown to common intellects. The splendid 
monuments of mental power are erected no more by genius, 
than by the exertions to which genius urges. The two com- 
bined are irresistible, and raise structures beautiful in propor- 
tion, harmonious in design, magnificent in greatness. But either 
alone is limited in its operation, and produces but inferior imita- 
tions, or wild and distorted conceptions. Labor is the com- 
panion of genius: it was designed to be its help-meet; and if 
they be unwed, the gift of heaven is neglected, and the noblest 
powers are bestowed in vain. Like the gloomy votary of 
celibacy, it descends to the grave of oblivion unhonored and 
unwept, without offspring to perpetuate its name. Is Shaks- 
peare, the greatest genius perhaps the world has ever seen, an 
exception! Our unfortunate ignorance of his boyhood and 
youthfal pursuits, and the luxuriance which characterizes his 
yenius, have indeed made such an impression. But, if his mind 
Was not trained in youth by the severe study of the university, 
if he rambled a truant schoolboy over the hills of his native 
town, Why should we suppose that idleness was with him a 
habit—that he never reduced his powers to vigorous applica- 
tion’ Do the grandeur and glow of his conceptions, the end 
and variety of his language, the voluminousness of his works, 
favor the idea? It his early habits were wild and unrestrained, 
the new circumstances into which he was thrown, when yet a 
youth, and the ten years between that period and the publica- 
tion of his first works, must have changed the current of his 
lite, and compelled him to assume the energy that is necessary 
for every great undertaking. Without industry, he might have 
been the wit of the London theater, and the universal favorite 
of the cotlee-house ; but never the admired of the human race, 
and the acknowledged genius of modern times. It is not genius 
alone, but genius applied by industry, which produces the effects 
that arrest the attention, and inspire the wonder of the world ; 
and he who believes that genius removes the necessity of exer- 
tion, and the severe toil of thought, and therefore waits for the 
spontaneous action of his powers, relies on a position whose 
falsity will suddenly flash out in the ruin of his hopes, and the 
wreck of every scheme he may have cherished. 

Almost equally pernicious is the impression that cecentricity 
ever accompanies the possession of extraordinary mental pow- 
ers. Genius is visible only in its works and outward develop- 
ments. Tt resides within, deep in the mind; but its insignia 
sparkle in the beautiful productions it displays before the world, 
as the rich contents of the mine are pictured in the shining par- 
ticles brought to the surface. But what are its most striking 
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manifestations, and the most obvious signs of its existence ! 
There are many who think they discover them, not in great- 
ness and majesty of thought, the true nobility of mind, but in a 
singularity, a mere striking difference in its possessor from all 
others, in his actions, and in the style and sentiments of his 
productions. Genius is said to be eccentric, and theretore ee- 
centricity is thought a true sign of genius. The grand power 
itself is forgotten, and an adventitious circumstance supposed 
to attend it, swells to an undeserved importance. The influ- 
ence of this belief on one who desires an easy path to fame, is 
to induce a ridiculous affectation of singularity. He assidu- 
ously aims to display this supposed sign of greatness, while the 
mind, where alone true greatness resides, often suflers neglect. 
Efforts are expended on the surface, which, if rightly directed, 
would store the mind with beauties that would shine out with 
real luster. But here, as ever, art finds little suecess in imita- 
ting nature. The one is the beauteous glow of health, the other 
the painted hues that would cover deformity and disease. 

The most ludicrous form in which this error appears, is the 
studied endeavor to exhibit some peculiarities of action and 
habit. The person under its influence, is driven as by a goad- 
ing aestrus into such absurdities, as naturally spring trom his 
clouded views. He would be a genius, and strives to confirm 
his claim to that high distinetion, not by producing the works 
worthy of a lofty intellect, or by building an eternal monu- 
ment inscribed with his name, but by aping a singularity of ap- 
pearance, which shall as effectually distinguish him trom all 
around, Or, it may be, he copies the habits, and perhaps the 
vices, of some individual high on the roll of fame, as if he thus 
gained the capacity of their original owner. During the By- 
ronic mania, produced by the brilliant though impure ereations 
of the gifted bard, the bare neck, the collar thrown back in 
classic style, and the pensive attitude, were assumed by many 
who thirsted for poetic honors, as the almost unfailing signals of 
the divine art. They aimed to mould themselves according to 
their conception of genius, and to become nature's gitted ones, 
by mechanical imitation. Nor are they alone. There is a nu- 
merous class of natural geniuses, formed entirely by art. 

Many writers fall into this error in forming a style. Whiat- 
ever be their subject, however meagre the thoughts to be im- 
aged forth in language, they think it a vital object to force 
words into positions of unknown strangeness. They aim not 
at beauty, or any characteristic of a good style, but affect a 
quaintness of expression, and even a violation of taste and pro- 
priety. They would thus show their independent disregard of 
mall things, and establish a claim to originality. Words are 
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brought to the rack, and tortured into shapes which cry shame 
on their tormentors. They measure their genius by the degree 
of obliquity they can force upon language, and the quantity of 
uncouthness they can intuse into their style. In a truly great 
genius, this rubbish, though painful to a correct taste, may be 
barely tolerated for the vast thoughts which are buried beneath. 
And if it be stamped with the impress of unatlected nature, it 
may excite in some minds a degree of admiration. But when 
it is laboriously assumed to dress a shadow, which we in vain 
attempt to seize, like a vast cloud thrown around vapory noth- 
ing, it has no redeeming quality to prevent utter disgust. Yet 
it is cultivated by many as an indication of genius. Though 
the mind be waste, and the foundation which nowhere else ex- 
ists be wanting, they yet attempt to rear the superstructure. 
But the animating spirit breathes not in it the warmth of vital- 
ity, and we are as much struck by its deadness as by its aflecta- 
tion of singularity. Style naturally grows out of the mind, and 
if the mental powers be cultivated according to their true rela- 
tions, and their balance thus preserved, its thoughts and con- 
ceptions will clothe themselves in a style fitted to their nature. 
There is a native unity here ; every mind has a style peculiarly 
its own, and the only means of developing it is a careful culti- 
vation of the soil from which it springs. ‘The mode of ex- 
pression which is natural and easy to one, seems harsh and dis- 
torted when used by another, It varies as the mind; is light 
and graceful, deep and philosophical, or dry and unattractive, 
according to the nature of the intellect whose thoughts it em- 
bodies. We can acquire the style of another, no farther than 
we can make the qualities of his mind and his mode of thought 
our own. It is absurd, then, to direct our efforts here, in any 
other channel than that of carefully improving and refining the 
style to which nature guides us, by her signet stamped upon 
our minds. Imitations will be of sickly growth, and only dis- 
play the imbecility of those who attempt them. Labored ef- 
forts to make the strange and anomalous use of language, which 
some popular writers have unfortunately done, or to break loose 
from the wholesome restraints of usage, and construct a style 
distinguished only for its monstrous contortions, are evidences 
of a weak mind. Yet many thus labor to deceive the world, 
and induce it to attribute them a genius which they do not 
possess. They cling fo this trait in their literary efforts the 
more tenaciously, as it constitutes their only distinction. 
Another erroneous view of the nature of genius, often springs 
from its most important characteristic ; its acknowledged power 
of originating great and beautiful conceptions, of drawing new 
and striking ideas from the world of matter and mind. This 
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is ene ntly made the foundation of the most misdirected ef- 
forts. Genius, indeed, strikes out its own path. It disdains to 
travel the beaten courses of those who have preceeded it, and 
explores with eager enthusiasm the treasures of new regions. 
Or itexamines known fields with closer scrutiny, and finds even 
there many an undiscovered gem. The results which it dis- 
plays before the world are strange, and perhaps startling. But 
true genius aims not directly to produce this effect. It achieves 
its grand designs of pene trating deep into the ve ry arcana of 
every subject it attempts, and, drawing thence its wonders, 
leaves the world to waze on in admiration. It soars above. the 
earth, and necessarily attracts the eyes of the multitude below. 

But many, forgetting the true reason ef its distinction, and wish- 
ing for the sott breath of praise, think to elevate themselves in 
the estimation of men, by mere novelty of sentiment, and by 
constantly exhibiting an open contempt for the common opin- 
ions and customs of the world. Their darling aim is to appear 
before mankind, as isolated and conspicuous “objects, rising in 
grandeur far above the common level; and to gain this end, 

they even attack the citadel of truth, and would plant the stan- 
dard of their fame upon its ruins. But they are easily distin- 
guished from the possessors of true mental greatness. The lat- 
ter exercise a et strength, directed by real wisdom to a mag- 
nificent purpose: the former are driven by a wild and raving 
insanity, heedless whither it rushes, spurred on by a morbid and 
unbridled desire. Their object is irregularity. They are ever 
starting new theories, differing as widely as possible from all 
former belief. They would throw every thing in the moral 
world into confusion, and arrange its elements in fantastic 
forms, to astonish mankind. No subject eseapes their disor- 
ganizing touch. Whatever will startle the fears, or fasten the 
attention, is made subsidiary to their purpose of pushing them- 
selves into notice, The structure of society, the truths of reli- 
gion, and the various departments of literature, are subjected 
to new and strange tests, and moulded into shapes, the like of 
Which was never before seen. 

Errors on every subject have originated in a rage for fame, 
and in this summary means of acquiring it. The many ab- 
surdities to which the amazement of the world has given a 
short existence, could never have sprung from true genius, di- 
rected to its proper objects. They may bring their authors into 
notice, but the distinction thus gained is generally as transient 
as the prevalence of the errors with which it is united. There 
is an air of insincerity in such efforts, which, as soon as the ex- 
citement that attended their promulgation has cooled, is enough 
to condemn them. Their author is covered in the oblivion 
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which settles on his works: or, if his name survive, it is coupled 
with the odiuim of dark depravity or deluded madness. In every 
such case, itis the verdict of posterity, that no singularity of 
sentiment, or striking opinion merely, constitutes genius; that 
mental greatness is known only by success in originating great 
and permanent works of taste, to refine and clevate, in advan- 
cing deeper into truth of more sober forms, or in devising and 
executing magnificent schemes of ambition or benevolence, 

If the many false and absurd impressions on this subject were 
only harmless errors, we might justly treat them with playful 
irony, and assail them with the shafts of ridicule. But their 
fearful consequences are not the proper subjects of empty mirth. 
We may indeed smile at their ridiculous nature, and at the un- 
thinking credulity of those who entertain them; but their de- 
plorable results cause an involuntary tear, The ruin is widely 
spread, involving not only the immediate victim, but all the in- 
terests which depend on his exertions and success. No person 
‘an fall alone. ‘The fates of many are mysteriously linked to- 
gether, and the destiny of one, in such a circle, strongly intlu- 
ences, and perhaps decides that of the rest. A’ stone is loos- 
ened from the arch, and the structure falls. But when the re- 
puted scholar, with the distinetion though limited which even the 
nominal pursuit of learning conters, is cast from his eminence, 
the keystone is crushed, the ruin is complete and terrible. 
And, strange as it may seem, the class which is favored with 
the vreatest facilities for intellectual culture, contains most of 
those whe are enticed by the shadowy opinions that have now 
flitted before us, into the impression that their advantages are 
unnecessary. The certain failure which ensues, draws in its 
train the wrecks of interests which exist in no other situation. 
Individual prospects, which were fondly cherished, recede far 
into the distanee. The cause of learning, committed to the 
hands of these defaulters to her claims, suffers through their 
unfaithtulness. The unwary and inexperienced are lured by 
such unworthy examples, into the same fatal path. Ruins like 
these are ever floating on the sea of life ; and the hidden quick- 
sands which produced them should be carefully explored, and 
beacons there erected as warnings to future voyagers. 
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THE RED MAN'S DAUGHTER. 


“ne was a gay and gladsome thing, 

A child of nature, tree trom art, 
Nor had talse love one pang to bring, 

To rend her young and guieless heart ; 
And was, | ween, a lovely maid, 

With lustrous eves and laughing face, 


That daughter of the torest-viade, 


That remnant of a noble race. 


The cares of lite were all untelt, 
No sigh of sorrow ever breathed, 
For time, as vet, had loltly dealt 
With that in be wreathed ; 
Her home, beneath the wild-wood shade, 
Was in asweet and quiet place, 
That daughter of the torest-glade, 


That remuant of a noble race. 


She rambled on the mountain side, 
Adown the deep, sequestered dell, 
With step as tree and full of pride, 
As bounding fawn or wild gazelle ; 
Aud through the thieket’s maze she strayed, 
The streamlet’s winding course to trace, 
That daughter of the forest-clade, 


That remnant of a noble race. 


A lover false, the stranger came, 
And stole her trusting heart away ; 
She felt within love's purest flame, 

And fell, like stricken deer, a prey ; 
And soon in death's cold house was laid, 
With every sweetly blooming grace, 
That daughter of the forest-vlade, 
That remnant of a noble race. 


The dew-drop shines a moment bret, 
Its lovely glitter ne’er can last ; 
The opening flower, or budding leat, 
Soon die beneath the angry blast ; 
So did that tender tlow’ret tade, 
And withering, die in briefest space, 
That daughter of the forest-glade, 
That remnant of a noble race. Opin. 
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THE CLOTHES PHILOSOPHY OF CARLYLE-* 


Wiu.sr the heretofore intellectuality of the globe was con- 
tented to plod hoodwinked to the grave, knowing no more of 
things, nor caring to know, than as they were presented to those 
five avenues of the brain, the senses—cheated by the mere su- 
perficies, the varnish, the polish, the glaze—it was reserved for 
the illustrious Clothes Philosopher to pierce the universal itegu- 
ment with which nature had so long been clad, to strip human- 
ity of its “three ply” of broadcloth, and show man to be, in 
the utter nudity of all such false appliances, the “ forked, strad- 
dling animal” he actually is. 

What hand that has ever plied a goose, will not be raised in 
grateful benedictions upon the head of him who has elevated a 
eruclly berated craft to unwonted dignitics, restored to unity a 
once fractional portion of the human race, proven beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that the imperial Ottomite upon his throne 
has not amore extended empire than the ecross-legged occu- 
pant of that same shop-board.t This was reserved for the 
acumen of thy genius, Herr ‘Teutelsdroeckle ! 

Nor think, willing but as yet uninitiated reader, that the pry- 
ings of this sublime philosophy is contined alone to the outward 
envelop with whieh the eapriee of Fashion has trom time to 
time encased her votaries. No: under the same unobtrusive 
title, research is extended to the conventional forms of society, 
shallow artifices with which “ we deceive ourselves, for the truth 
is net inus.” From the eradle to the grave, from the moment 
we are ushered into being, and the swaddling clothes are hur- 
ried about our persons, to hide the nakedness we all must con- 
fess, to that solemn period when the lifeless tenement is thrust 
inte its rude charnel-house, and therein be sodded and concealed, 
lest the too susceptible senses of still remnant mortality might 
take offense at the exposure, our life, entrance and exit, is one 
complicated system of rank hypocrisy. But the world’s courted 
fallacies are but tissues of gossamer to the analytical eye of 
Clothes Philosophy, where opaqueness presents no obstacle, dis- 


*Vide Sartor Resartus; the Lite and Opimons of Herr Teutelsdrockle : in three 
books. By Thomas Carlyle. 

t Might not the adage, “It takes nine tailors to make a man,” have originated 
from the consideration of how much of his making man owes to the tailor? 


One will not suffice him, but for his perfect completion nine are requisite ; 1. e. it takes 


nine tailors to manufacture a single man. Might not this be satisfactorily shown, and 


that, too, notwithstanding to the contrary, Queen Elizabeth's significant address to the 
deputation of eighteen tailors—‘* A good morning to you, gentlemen both” ? 
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tance no indistinctness. The every-day plodder upon this ear- 
then ball sees stretched before him but a poor three miles of 
level surfaec—and that only under certain mathematical eondi- 
tions. * Unsophisticated gaze, it is bounded by the earth's hori- 
zon! Our Clothes Philosopher leaps the barrier, and with a 
curvature In his line of vision that puts the optician’s laws at 
defiance, Comprises, in a single glance, the two Poles—ay, and 
the Nether Tropics.“ Hail, Antipodal Brother!" he exclaims, 
in very recognition of some priest of Buddah, or, perhaps, the 
High Cham of ‘Tartary himself; * Hail, Antipodal Brother !— 
are we not both attracted to the same center! are we not daily 
whirled around in the same intinitude of space, and do we not 
yearly take a tour about the same great sun—and shall we be 
no better acquainted !—thy hand.” With that the intervening 
mass sinks into nihility—and behold, met together in spiritual 
unison, two distinct, world-separated beings. 

Time, equally with space, is susceptible of annihilation. The 
Clothes Philosopher is thus his own scene-shifter upon the stage 
of lite, recalling or anticipating, with the same tacility, what 
era of the drama he please. He walks the streets of some 
crowded metropolis—one in this New World of ours—trequents 
the busy marts of commerce, and studies the wonderful antithe- 
sis of past and present. Stately edifices have upreared their 
marble heads from off the ground-plot of wigwams. Athwart 
the track of startled deer a noisy thoroughfare has stretched its 
course. And now trip French boots along where once strode 
the moceason. 

The Herr Teufelsdrockle (we are informed) was a simple- 
minded professor in the University of Weissnichtwo, but whose 
characteristic features of soul and body were so totally dissim- 
ilar, that whilst the physical proportions of the one displaced 
but five feet of atmospheric aw—and that, too, from beneath 
the tiled roof of a little attic in one of the provincial burghs of 
Germany—the spiritual essence of the other was co-extensive 
with the universe. It was thus, with himself for a eenter and 
the whole habitable world for a circumference, he would, not 
only with the expedition of a Diabile Botteanr, wnroot the sur- 
rounding tenements of brick and mortar, but, with a more skill- 
ful diablerie, unelothe the surrounding composites of flesh and 
fustian, and subject to an honest analysis their be-tailored naked- 
ness. “Ach, mein Lieber!” said he once at midnight, (1 quote 
the words of his learned biographer,) when we had returned 
from the cotlee-house in rather earnest talk, “ it is a true sub- 


* If a man, standing on the level of the ocean, has his eve raised 5} feet above the 


water, to what distance can he see the surface?) Answer, 2) mules. 
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limity to dwell here. These fringes of lamp-light, struggling 
up through smoke and thousand-fold exhalations, some fathoms 
into the ancient reign of Night, what thinks Bootes of them, as 
he leads his Hunting Dogs over the Zenith in their leash of si- 
dereal fire! That stifled hum ot Midnight, when Tratlic has 
lain down to rest; and the chariot-wheels of Vanity, still roll- 
ing here and there through distant streets, are bearing her to 
halls roofed in, and lighted to the due pitch for her; and only 
Vice and Misery, to prowl or to moan like night-birds, are 
abroad ; that hum, I say, like the stertorous, unquiet slumber of 
sick Life, is heard in Heaven! Ob, under that hideous coverlet 
of vapors, and putrefactions, and unimaginable gases, what a 
fermenting vat lies simmering and hid! The joyful and the 
sorrowtul are there ; men are dying there, men are being born, 
men are praying ; on the other side of a brick partition, men 
are cursing; and around them all is the vast, void Night. The 
proud Grandee still lingers in his perfumed saloon, or reposes 
within damask curtains ; wretchcedness cowers into truckle-beds, 
or shivers hunger-stricken into his lair of straw: in obscure 
cellars, Rouge et Noir languidly emits its voice-of-destiny to 
haggard, hungry Villains ; while Councilors of State sit plot- 
ting, and playing their high chess-game, whereof the pawns are 
Men. The cores whispers his Mistress that the poe is ready, 
and she, tull of hope and fear, glides down to fly with him over 
the borders; the Thief, still more silently, sets-to his picklocks 
and crowbars, or lurks in wait till the watchmen first snore in 
their boxes. Gay mansions, with supper-rooms and dancing- 
rooms, are full of light and music, and high-swelling hearts ; 
but, in the condemned cells, the pulse of life beats tremulous and 
faint, and blood-shot eyes look out through the darkness, which 
is around and within, for the light of a stern, last morning. Six 
men are to be hanged on the morrow ; comes no hammering 
from the Rabenstein 7/—their gallows must even now be o’ build- 
ing. Upwards of five hundred thousand two-legged animals, 
without feathers, lie round us, in horizontal position ; their heads 
all in night-caps, and full of the foolishest dreams. Riot cries 
aloud, and staggers and swaggers in his rank dens of shame ; 
and the Mother, with streaming hair, kneels over her pallid dy- 
ing infant, whose cracked lips only her tears now moisten.— 
All these, heaped and huddled together, with nothing but a little 
carpentry and masonry between them ;—crammed in, like salted 
fish, in their barrel ;—or weltering, shall I say, like an Egyptian 
pitcher of tamed Vipers, each struggling to get its head above 
the others: such work goes on under that smoke-counterpane ! 


—But I, mein Werther, sit above it all; I am alone with the 
Stars.” 
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Nor yet again, fastidious reader, think that these researches 
into the outward wootings and wrappings of humanity tend only 
to a degradation of the species. ‘The same celestial spark that 
prompts the search and aids in its fulfillment, that gives luster 
to the whole undertaking, still and ever advises us of an inher- 
ent dignity, to which such superficial trappings can be in no- 
wise accessary. The eye that can detect beneath the russet 
smock as true a heart as ever beat behind the breastwork of 
stars and garters, clevates rather than degrades. —lmpressed, 
then, with a due sense of this fact, be nothing loath boldly to 
ush investigation there where the tide of life tlows the thickest. 
Souk upon society, not as a clown upon a puppet-show, but as 
a philosopher, who only seeks to discover the grand main-spring 
of action—the primum mobile; and in furtherance of thy first 
effort, (which shall be the explosion of three precious bubbles— 
Title, Wealth, and Fame,) frequent the busy ear of men, and 
see where the expiring breath of the dying beggar goes to in- 
flate the lungs of passing royalty. The multitude crowd heed- 
lessly by, or give a tear of compassion to the one, and to the 
other a respectful obeisance. Were they conscious of the con- 
necting dink, would they have given either to either! Thus, 
despite an absolute conformity of physical structure—so much 
so that the slightest deviation is looked upon as a dusus nature, 
a profit to the showman—despite a perfect identity in all the 
mysteries of animal existence—creation and final dissolution : 
yet shall the trumpery of tags and tassels, a jewel-be-spattered 
vest, endow the wearer with else unattainable honors. 

The Money-changer must be at the City Bourse by twelve 
o'clock ;—he pulls from his breeches-pocket—trom his right 
side—a metallic wateh, the mechanism of which tells him what 
time of day itis. * * * Hark, in thine ear, insatiate griper 
of smelted ore—remove that facing of bone, musele, and cutiele 
from betore thee, and thou wilt find, suspended to thy left side, 
a less erring chronometer ; consult that, and learn what Time 
of Life it is, thou man of to-day. 

The Debutante of the opera, making every exertion of voice 
and limb, meets with her reward in—what? surely something 
adequate to the vast deal of toil and trouble spent in acquiring 
it—the burst of applause from the audience, a clapping together 
of the hands, a concussion of the air, which, striking upon the 
tympanum of the ear, is at once conducted to the heart, and 
x all that sweet sensation and flutter of excitement ex- 
hibited in the countenance ; it is that bouquet or corone! tossed 
from the boxes, and more highly prized than a full week's sal- 
ary ;—it is all those marks of approbation under which, crowd- 
ing upon her, and too much for human nature to bear, she is 
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borne fainting and drooping from the stage. Verily, the brawny 
hands of pit-sonsculotism possess a magic they little wot of. 

But is it only active lite—the thronged and busy world with- 
out, that is to be subjected to this all-potent analysis! Nay, 
every object L cast my eye upon—myseif—the very book | 
hold—reader, from what do these words that thou now spellest 
over, speak to thee ’—from the shred of a wench’s petticoat !— 
The mill hath well chewed up the rag, and so disguised the fact, 
that, but to the eye of Clothes Philosophy, it would appear a 
fair sheet of paper. 

Though to the professor of Weissnichtwo belongs exclusively 
the honor of the first analytical disquisition upon the much neg- 
lected article of Clothes; yet, from time to time, some faint 
glimmerings of the same pervading idea have unconsciously 
emanated trom the brains of other celebrated originators. Does 
not Shakspeare’s own Hamlet, in that church-yard ramble of 
his, display the true Clothes-philosophical spirit of inquiry, when 
he searches into the ultimate disposition of elementary particles, 
and finds, by a just logical inference, the dust of dead Alexan- 
der stopping the bung-hole of some beer barrel ! 

And now, in conclusion of this critico-essaical treatise, whilst 
I claim trom the courtesy of each generous reader extenuation 
for a few discursive remarks, let me urge upon his considera- 
tion their only design—a more thorough investigation on his 

art into the doctrine of Clothes. And weleome the time when 
s shall have dotled the trammels of established prejudice, and 
become a disciple of that Philosophy whereby he shall obtain a 
touchstone mightier than the Alchimist’s—a more than Mes- 
meric Clairvoyance., j—. 


ON RECEIVING A LOCK OF TAIR, 
AS A MEMENTO OF A DECEASED FRIEND. 


Sweer lock! yet sadly sweet. Thou tellest me 

Of her who once did bear thee on her brow. 

There hast thou lain, calm as the brow itself, 
When peaceful thoughts left its fair face,—white as 
The lily, whose chaste form reflects each beam 

Its parent sun supplies,—serene and tranquil. 

And when deep, torturing pain, hath o’er that brow 
Its darkening shadow thrown, or mental toil 
Jnusturbed its quietude, then hast thou been 
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A guardian angel's wing, which, spread beneath 
The cloud, made beauty but the loveler, 
Though sad :—or clustering with thy fellow-locks 
Upon her snowy neck, hast rested there 

lu slumber undisturbed ;—or gently kissed 

By the soit wind, hast spread thy glossy curls 
To the sweet air, and dallying with at oft 

Amid the sun-set’s sheen, hast added e’en 

A tragrance to the zephyr’s pertumed breath 
And thou bast lain upon ber bosom tar, 

When pure atlection tilled its depths: and when 
Lach crimson vei throbbing with holy lowe, 
The waketul heart within, hath beat with fear 
Or joy more teartul, thou hast swayed to and tro 
In unison. And when the midmwht hour 


Hath filled the breast with holy thoughts, thou hast 


Rocked in the breath of whispernng prayer, which came 


Sineere and pure trom her calm soul's deep cells : 
Or the wind-harp’s trembling chords, thou hast 
Made sweet and musical the else unheard 
And silent of praise, 
Thus hast thou been, 

Sweet lock, at once the tenant of the lead 
And heart ; the silken cord to bind the mind 
Pereenving beauty, and the soul which feels 
Its loveliness, in one insepurate 
Minbrace 

And what art thon, that T should thus 
Address thee?) Nothing in thyselt; nought but 
A cord of filmy threads: but as a part 
W that dear one in whom thou had-t thy lite, 
More precious than were threads of gold, more strong 
To move the soul and all that therem dwells, 
Than chains and cables, or the thousand powers 
Which Art makes use of. And there is a strength 
Within thy silken strands, which, in its use, 
Is stayed not by the boundaries of time, 
Or limited by earth's realities : 
But in the exercise of that deep power, 
By whose mysterious influence the weak 
May bring to mind the strong, or feeblest thing 
Of Earth call up in memory the things 
Of deep infinity itself, thou hast 
A vowe more mighty than a thousand tongues— 
More audible than many thunders,—and 
Which speaks of her, the tenant of the grave. 
O, weary days have passed, since there we smovthed 
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Her last, lone pillow, and composed with care 
The green sod’s covering. The wintry snows 
Have come and gone ; the winds have rudely blown 
Around her lowly home ; and now the birds 
lo inake sweet melody above her grave, 
And strive in vain to waken her to life. 
Yet thou wert lovely, even in thy death, 
©, Sister of the tomb! And as the trees 
Which crown the mountain and adorn the plain, 
When chilling trosts breath o’er them, die, still decked 
With ever-varying and resplendent hues ; 
k’en thus, Image of Beauty, did thy form 
Assume a lovelier grace, when iwy death 
Had touched thy cheek: and as thy trusting soul 
Broke trom its earthy tenement, a simile 
OL heavenly radiance bore it company 
To God. i. 


ALBOIN. 


Tue time of our narrative is the beginning of the reign of the 
Emperor Justin, in the sixth century. The empire of the East, 
under his feeble sway, was rent by domestic commotions, and 
threatened by the surrounding nations, many of whom occupied 
its fairest provinces, Which they held under the specious name 
of Allies, although they had won them by their own indomitable 
valor. These nations were no longer the rude barbarians who 
had swept down from Northern Europe and from the Scythian 
deserts, desolating the plains of Italy and Greece, and burying 
in one common ruin the monuments of art and the cities which 
contained them—whose home was on the tented field, where 
even their wives and children dwelt, and whose horses, in their 
long marches, served them at once as beasts of burden and as 
food. They had become a portion of the great empire, and 
dwelt in the cities they had wrested from its weak monarchs. 
The preachers of Christianity had been among them, and not a 
few had embraced its teachings, although long before this pe- 
riod its corrupt alliance with the state had changed its charac- 
ter, and the pure doctrines of the cross were mingled with the 
— superstitions of an earlier day. Still these nations could 

ardly be called civilized; many a vestige of barbarism re- 
mained to show that they were in a transition state, between 
the darkness of a rude antiquity and the refinement of a more 
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enlightened age; and the incessant contlicts which arose be- 
tween them rendered this transition slow and gradual. A cen- 
tury had passed since the death of Attila, and the nations which 
had been united and held together by his tremendous hand, 
were now divided and at war. History tells of the slaughter 
of the Gepidae and the conquests of Alboin. and we read with 
interest the fall of Cunimund, and the eventful life of his fair 
daughter Rosamond. 

At the close of an early autumnal d: iv. three persons might 
have been seen standing on an eminence which overlooked the 
deep waters of the Danube. Beneath them lay the city of 
Buda: along the banks of that river whieh had already been 
the scene of many a momentous eonthet, and where, in modern 
di: Lys, the fate of kingdoms has been decided by a nughtier con- 
queror, Were then spread the dwellings of the Gepidae. From 
the commotion visible among them, it was evident that some 
event of interest had transpired, and that it was a mourntul one. 
Few men were to be seen, and these were aged and feeble: 
and with the women and children, they issued from the houses 
and crowding down to the banks of the river, looked toward the 
west, as if in expe ctation of the return of theo friends froma 
warlike and unsuecesstul expedition, 

The eldest of the group we mentioned, Was a man of majestic 
form and regal bearing, although his silver locks and his time- 
worn features told that more than seventy vears had gone over 
his head. Nothing peculiar in his dress marked the king of the 
Gepidae, for it was he, save the jeweled sword, which still 
hung by his side, although many a year had passed by since 
Turisund had wielded that blade in the d: iy oot bi ithe: but 
there was in his countenance «a mingled dignity and goodness, 
which marked him as the father of his people; and he looked 
down upon the multitudes below, with an expression of sadness 
and kindness, which showed that he had been long accustomed 
to regard them as his children, 

The other two were females. The elder was a matron of 
middle age, and had evidently been a woman of commanding 
beauty. The aged monarch was leaning on her arm, and trom 
the familiar affection with which she treated him, it was evident 
that this was Eudora, the wife of Cunimund, and the daughter- 
in-law of Turisund. The fair being, who stood upon the other 
side of the king, was Rosamond, the youthful princess of the 
Gepidae, the daughter of Eudora and Cunimund. The sober 
pen of history has dwelt upon her beauty, and fame, which had 
spoken so loudly in its praise, had been no flatterer. Like her 
mother, her form was tall, and her bearing full of dignity. Her 
bright hair, her pure complexion, and her large, lustrous blue 
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eves, told of her Gothic origin. Her expansive brow, which, 
had it been a little more elevated, would have been too high for 
female beauty, indicated a proud and noble mind ; and about 
her beautiful mouth, there was an expression which showed 
that she possessed firmness to execute whatever her high spirit 
should eoneeive. One who had seen the daughter of Canimund. 
in the hour of excitement and danger, might, perhaps, have 
characterized her beauty as mase uline ; but, as she stood now, 
by the side of Turisund, with her arm thrown round him, and 
her moistened eye gazing with fond sympathy upon his venera- 
ble countenance, she seemed a being better fitted for the endear- 
ments of love, than for the stern scenes in which she was called 
to act in after days. 

The three were standing on the brow of the eminence, be- 
neath the shade of a tall tree, which cast its shadow upon the 
water, and were gazing earnestly down its broad sweep. 
“Alas, for my faithful Gepidae Said the aged king, as the 
mournful sounds from below were borne up to their cars, * well 
may you mourn for the thousands, who have fallen beneath the 
sword of the Langobards !* these aged e yes ought to have been 
sightless, ere they were compelled to be hold your sorrow; this 
hand ought to have been withered in death, ere it became un- 
able to defend you 

“ Despair not, my father,” said Eudora, * the strength of the 
Gepidae is not broken, although ten thousand of her warriors 
have perished. They died not unavenged, and the Langobards 
are in no condition to injure us; for the fugitives report, that 
the army of Audoin was upon the verge of ruin, and its ranks 
giving way, when the princely Alderic fell, and the field of As- 
feld was lost. The Langobards were indeed lett masters of the 
field, but the Gepidae retreated in good order, and are bringing 
with them the body of Alderic, which Audoin commanded to be 
given up.” 

*Audoin is a noble and generous foe,” said Turisund ; “ but 
of this Alboin his son, by whose hand fell my noble Alderic, re- 
port says he is a ruthless warrior, of matchless strength and 
savage valor. Would to heaven the arm of Turisund were 
young again! the blood of my son should be requited upon 

im!" 

“Cunimund yet lives,” said Rosamond, her bright eye flash- 

ing as she spoke ; “ wn father will avenge the blood of his ‘Sro- 


*** The corrupt appellation of Lombards, was diffused in the thirteenth century | 
by the merchants and bankers, the Italian posterity of these savage warriors ; but the 


original naine of Langobards, is expressive only of the peculiar leneth and fashion of 
their beards.” — Gibbon. 
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ther upon the head of this Alboin! the sword of Helmichis 
will be ready”—the maiden suddenly paused, and blushed at her 
own eagerness, When her mother added, “ The sword of Hel- 
michis, my daughter would say, willever be as ready to redress 
his country’s wrongs as to protect the woman that he loves. — 
But look—the Gepidae approach.” 

As the queen spoke, they looked toward the west. A dark 
mass, Which resembled a moving cloud of dust, was discerned 
far down the banks of the river. It approached nearer and 
nearer—presently a tew horsemen emerged trom the thick cov- 
ert, and soon the bands of the Gepidae were seen in regular 
and slow moving columns. As they drew near, it was evident 
from their broken armor and their soiled appearance, that they 
had come trom a well-fought field. In front of their army, ac- 
cording to the custom of the Goths, rede their leader, Cuni- 
mund, and by his side was Helmichis, the boldest of the Gepi- 
dae, and the betrothed of Rosamond. At a little distance be- 
hind, Was borne a litter, covered with a dark pall, and guarded 
on each side by a body of horsemen. Their mareh was sad 
and slow, and long ere they came up to the city of Buda, the 
Gepidae were surrounded by crowds of the people, who came 
to greet those who had returned, to receive the wounded, and 
to learn the fate of fathers, brothers, and sons. 

As the Gepidae halted, Cunimund discerned the group upon 
the hill, and giving orders for the army to disband, spurred rap- 
idly forward, to embrace those who were dearer to him than 
lite. Hlelmichis was at his side, and with eager haste they as- 
cended to the summit. ‘Turisund pressed to his heart his only 
son, and Eudora and Rosamond hung upon the bosom of a hus- 
hand anda father. Hlelmichis stood apart for a moment, and 
then advancing, was greeted by the king and queen as one whom 
they already looked upon as a son. ‘Turning to Rosamond, he 
hesitated an instant, but as he met her blue eye gazing upon 
him with a look of unutterable joy, he clasped her in his arms 
and pressed his lips upon her brow. 

When the first words of greeting had been said, Turisund 
leaning on the arm of his son, led the way back to the palace. 
Helmichis and Rosamond lingered behind, and the chieftain re- 
lated to her the events of that disastrous day which had shat- 
tered the power of the Gepidae. 

* Tell me.” said Rosamond, “did you see this Alboin, of 
whose prowess | hear se 

“LT did.” replied Helmichis ; “through all that day he fought 
as if he were himself the very god of war. Thrice had the 
Langobards given way before the charge of our brave war- 
riors, and as often did Alboin lead them to the strife again. It 
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was death to flee, for his sword smote down the coward whom 
his foe had spared. | saw him when Alderic made his last 
charge, when the enemy gave ground, and Alboin himself was 
borne backward with the flying multitude. Swinging around 
him his sword, which had drunk the blood of hundreds that day, 
he cleared a space for his horse, and sprang forward to meet 
Alderic. Crowds were between them—thrice did the youthful 
giant cleave an opponent from the helmet to the saddle-bow, 
and then impatiently snatching a spear from a falling horseman, 
he hurled it at the prince. The weapon passed through his 
shield as if it had been a parchment covering, penetrated the 
corselet, and sunk deep into his breast. Alderic fell, and the 
fortune of the day was changed.” 

They walked on in silence for a few moments, for not even 
the joy of their meeting could prevent them from feeling sad- 
ness when they thought of the fallen fortunes of their country. 
At length Rosamond, to divert the mind of the warrior from its 
painful reveries, remarked, in a more cheerful tone, “ It is ru- 
mored that Clovis, king of the Franks, has betrothed his daugh- 
ter to this Langobard warrior.” 

“It is true, and the alliance bodes no good to the Gepidae, 
should Alboin deem his past success insuthcient, or the domin- 
ions of his father too narrow. LLlowever, my Rosamond,” added 
the chieftain, looking into her face with a smile, “ we should re- 
member that marriage contracts among princes are not the un- 
altered deerees of Rhadamanthus: Albom may never wed the 
fair Clotilda.” 

“Nay, nay, Helmichis,” said the princess gaily, although a 
blush mantled her cheek, “a warrior like you must not doubt 
the faith of a maiden, or the word of a royal father.” 

“Teaven torbid it, dearest ; but this Alboin is not formed to 
love; his rude spirit can never be soothed to an emotion so 
gentle and kind. — His very caresses will be like the rough em- 
brace of a northern bear.” 

“Tlave they ever met!” asked Rosamond. 

“Never,” said her lover; * but it was the intention of Au- 
doin, before this contest, to send this son of his to the court of 
Clovis, to take home his bride, and should Alboin find time for 
gentle occupation, We may expect soon to hear of their_alli- 
ance, But see, they have already gained the palace, and now 
we must address ourselves to a more melancholy task, the fu- 
neral rites of the noble Alderic.” 

There was rejoicing in the halls of Audoin. The city of 
Bregents was filled with glad multitudes, for the warriors of the 
«angobards had returned trom the field of Asteld with the spoil 
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of the vanquished Gepidae. In their demonstrations of joy 
there was a singular mixture of Christian with Barbarie man- 
ners. The religion of the cross was not unknown to them, but 
it had but partially pervaded the State, and but too frequently 
had rather changed their rites of worship, than exercised an 
potent influence over their habits and lives. Audoin himeclf 
and his warlike son, like many of the western chiefs, were Ari- 
ans in faith, but lacked the zeal which marked many of the 
more polished heretics of the Kast; for in the same city, the 
Catholics were permitted to pray for the conversion of their 
monarch, while the stubborn ma oy who adhered to their fa- 
thers’ faith, sacrificed a goat, and, in their more secret rites, a 
captive, to their bloody deities. This strange disparity of faith 
was evident on this day. Here might be seen a triumphal pro- 
cession, With the uncouth figure of some heathen god borne in 
advance, while the priests dragged on toward the altar the un- 
willing victim, crowned with garlands, and the thronging mul- 
titude shouted to the praise of the vietor deity. In another 
avenue were numbers of Christians, crowding to the place of 
worship, to offer up thanksgivings to the everlasting God ot 
battles. With the freedom which always marked the manners 
of the German tribes, the women mingled with the men on this 
public oceasion, and even assisted in the sacrificial rites, and 
the children, with all the ardor of embryo warriors, joined in 
the festivities, and the name of Alboin was upon the lips of ten 
thousand, eager to emulate the daring and to share the triumphs 
of the young warrior. 

Within the palace of Audoin were his assembled chieftains. 
Around the festive board sat the mighty warriors who, a few 
years after, under the conduct of his bold son, poured desola- 
tion upon the plains of Italy, and founded an empire more en- 
during than the conquests of Attila or the kingdom of Alarie. 
But Alboin was not among the warriors who quatled wine at 
the feast of victory, for it was a custom sacred among the Lan- 
vobards, that the son of a king should not sit at the table with 
his father, until he had been arrayed in armor given him by a 
foreign monareh; and Alboin hed not been thus arrayed. As 
the feast went on, and the hearts of the warriors were filled 
with wine, a loud shout from the multitude without was heard : 
* Alboin comes—make way for Alboin—he comes to the feast 
of victory—make way for Alboin !” 

The chieftains within, when they heard this shout, sprang to 
their feet, and forgetful of their ancestral custom, reiterated the 
ery, “ Room tor Alboin—room—who should sit at the feast but 
he who won the battle!’ Audoin also started from his seat, 
and grasping the ponderous sword which lay naked on the table 
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before him, in tones of thunder bade them be silent. “ Chief- 
tains, do you forget the sacred laws of your ancestors! So 
does not your king! Never shall the son of Audoin trample 
on his monarch’s mandate, or violate the sacred usages of his 
fathers.” 

At this moment Alboin entered. His head was bare, but 
otherwise he was clothed in the armor he had worn upon the 
field of Asfeld. He was but little past the age of manhood, yet 
his shoulders towered above the heads of all in that hall. lis 
huge frame was compact, and his sinews firmly knit, and his 
whole appearance gave evidence of that union of activity and 
vast strength, which, scarcely less than his abilities and restless 
ambition, in after days made the name of Alboin a terror to the 
armies of Rome. ‘There was a rude and manly beauty in his 
features, but the heavy brow which hung over his large and 
flashing eye, and his mouth ever compressed, gave an expres- 
sion too decided and stern to be called pleasing. You would 
have judged him generous and noble in his calmer moods, but 
you would sooner have met a chafed lion than have crossed the 
youthful warrior in a moment of wrath. As he entered, loud 
acclamations greeted him, but without returning them he strode 
midway threugh the hall, until he stood before his father, and, 
glancing fiercely round him, exclaimed, * How long shall Alboin 
be debarred from the feasts of men! Must the slayer of Al- 
derie drink with women and boys, while the hall of his father 
resounds with the wassail song of rejoicing chiettains !” 

A confused murmur went round the circle, but the monarch 
sternly answered, “ The son of Audoin must remember that his 
father is monarch here, and that this banquet hall is the hall of 
his king. Shall Alboin, because his lance has gained a battle, 
trample on the wise customs of his fathers’ Is he unwilling to 
obey them, or dares he not incur the danger which may attend 
compliance with them ?” 

The bright eye of the young chieftain flashed at this imputa- 
tion on his courage, but the words of the king had recalled him 
to himself, and Alboin remembered that he was in the presence 
of his father. Mastering the passions which swayed him, he 
said, “1 came not here to join in the feast. But let the king 
give me forty warriors, and [ will win my armor even from the 
halls of Turisund. The father of Alderic shall array me in the 
arms of his son.” 

.“ Nay, Alboin,” said the king, in milder tones, for he still 
loved his daring and impetuous son, “thou canst go to the 
court of the Franks, and Clovis will receive thee as his son, 
and thou shalt bring back to Bregents thy atlianced bride. Tu- 
risund is grieved for the loss of his son, and his halls will be no 
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safe place for thee. In a moment of wrath, Cunimund might 
avenge upon thee the death of Alderic. ‘To-morrow thou shalt 
depart.” A slight smile played upon the face of Alboin, but 
his bold purpose was unchanged. He made no reply, but turn- 
ing trom his father, left the hall. Tav, 
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Lireraturr, says Macauley, is progressive in its character. 
In its origin poetic, it gradually becomes more and more philose- 
phic in its progress to perfection. Nations first create, then 
analyze, then eens, Poetry, considered as an art of imita- 
tion, is the offspring of a rude age—philosophy, the product of a 
civilized period. Such, in substance, is the language of a wri- 
ter, Whose authority, on most points of literary criticism, may 
not be questioned, and who has his admirers in the literary 
world, on both sides of the Atlantic. 

At first view, indeed, it would seem as if the theory in ques- 
tion were in the main correct. If we examine attentively the 
history of all past nations, we shall find their carly literature to 
be, in general, poetic in its character. Songs and ballads, de- 
rived trom traditionary legend, or entwined with the national 
faith, form, for the most part, the early literature of every na- 
tion—the first breathings of the national spirit. The Grecian 
Muse lisped her first accents through the lips of Homer, and 
poured forth the breathings of her soul, in strains of wild, yet 
thrilling harmony. Sasphe sang in lyric verse ; in lyric verse 
Orpheus sought to woo back from the shades his lost Burydice, 
and the * Direean Swan” ravished with untaught melody. Sap- 
pho! hers was indeed a melancholy history! “T'was 

“On that night of stormy water, 
When Love who sent forgot to save 
The young, the beautiful, the brave, 
The lonely hope of Sestos’ daughter ;” 

and Sappho, like her of * Abydos,” died of a broken heart. Bal- 
lad poetry was the first literature of Southern Europe, and the 
languishing airs of Provence gave birth to the Troubadour Min- 
strels, so renowned in the history of those times, who sang, with 
“Chaucer's Knight,” of 


Trouthe—fredom and curtesie.” 


The literature of the Langue D’Oc (the language of the south 
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of France) was wholly different from that of the —— DOr, 
(the language of the north of France ;) the one embodied in the 


the Knights of the Round Table, and the productions of Cid- 
mon in the Anglo-Saxon, present instances still more striking of 
the poetic tendency of a nation’s early literature. Notwith- 
standing these facts, however—facts which at first sight indeed 
appear to confirm strongly the theory above mentioned—there 
are other circumstances, not less important in their bearing on 
the subject before us, which demand a separate consideration, 

“ That literature,” says M. De med speaking of the Pro- 
vengal poetry, “ which, notwithstanding its crowd of numerous 
and agreeable performances, has not produced a single master- 
piece—a single work of genius destined to immortality, is. the 
more worthy of remark, as being entirely the offspring of the 
age, and not the product of individual mind.” And this brings 
us to the point to which we wish to come, viz. the distinction to 
be made between that poetry which is the offspring of the age, 
and that which is the product of individual mind. The former 
is fickle and transitory—the latter stable and permanent. The 
language of the Provengals was at one time the language of the 
most refined courts of Europe, their literature—the most brill- 
iant in the history of the human mind—extraordinary, whether 
we consider its nature or its progress. With the exception, how- 
ever, of Arnaud De Marveil, and some others of inferior note, 
how few of their preductions, comparatively, have come down 
tous! The reason is obvious. The Provengal poetry was en- 
tirely the offspring of the age, and as such, perished with the 
age that gave it birth. And now, amid his native vales, the harp 
of the Troubadour has long since been silent, and its strains 
wake no more the mute echoes of his clime. 

As respects the question whether poetry be the offspring of a 
rude or civilized age, there are doubtless many points to be con- 
sidered, before deciding definitely on the truth or falsity of the 
proposition. For, beside the fact that poetry itself is an inde- 
finable clement, there is doubtless what may be called a spuri- 
ous as well as genuine poetry. Every coin has its counterfeit, 
and poetry, like all things else, has its base imitation. Espe- 
cially is this the case with a nation’s early literature. We may 
liken the first efforts of a nation’s mind to that of a first waking 
from sleep—the intellect is in a sort of hallucination, the senses 
are confused, and the images which first present themselves to 
view have an irregular and distorted appearance ; objects of real 


‘ Chanzos and Sirventes, the other inthe ame and Mysteries 
+ of that ‘waang ; yet the soul of both was poetry. The literature 
| of Northern Europe, at a still later period, the Poems of Ossian 
a¥ iy in the Seotech Highlands, the Romances of Merlin and Arthur, 
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interest are dwarfed into insignificance, while those of com- 
paratively little moment assume, for the time being, an extraor- 
dinary importance. Productions, theretore, put forth under such 
circumstances, like the offspring of Weak parents, tiust partake in 
a measure of the weakness of their origin, stunted both in their 
development and growth, And it is net til after, by a long 
process of mental training and discipline, a nation has arrived 
to a degree of maturity, that it puts forth genuine and healthy 
productions, characterized by solidity aud permanence. ‘Taking 
into consideration, therefore, the laws of the mental constitution 
itself, we shall not wonder at the ephemeral character of pro- 
ductious thus originated ; hay more, it Will be matter of surprise 
that they should have existed at all, or that existinc. they should 
have reached their actual duration, , 

The intluence of antiquity upon objects of the past, is an ob- 
servation familiar to all. Applied to the literature of a nation, 
it has a peculiar significance. There is that in tae view we 
take of the early literature of every nation, which tends to in 
Vest its productions with a charm of unreal splendor and mter- 
est. We look at them, not as the productions of the present, 
but as the monuments of a past age, and to our eyes they pos- 
sess a solemn, nay even a religious reverence. Like objects 
seen through the stained windows of some old Gothic cathedral, 
adim, religious light hallows the aspeet of all things around, 
The few snatches of poetical composition which actually come 
down to us, we readily imagine to be fragments of some lottier 
production, and like the geologist, Who attempts trom the tooth 
of some fossil animal to form anew the leviathan of an antedi- 
luvian deep, so also from these specimens of tragmentary lore, 
do we endeavor to reconstruct the literature of a primeval age. 
Thus, deceiving and deceived by turns, we come to admire what 
is ancient and venerable, simply because it is old, and cheat our- 
selves into a momentary delusion, rather than awake to the mor- 
tifving fact of our self-ignorance and inexpericnee., 

Of all the institutions of the middle ages, none perhaps has 
been the theme of more observation and remark, than the insti- 
tution of Chivalry. The tales and romances in particular, con- 
nected with that period, the legends of knight errant and cnehant- 
ed castles, of jousts and tournaments performed on the field of 
valor, or pilgrimages to the shrine of some patron saint, possess 
in our minds, even now, a distinct and vivid reality. We almost 
imagine ourselves moving spectators in the scene, and form one 
of the gay assemblage at the lists of Prince John, or the famous 
“ Passage of Arms.” Yet, as a writer well observes, * it has 
not been in general remarked, how far chivalry was an ideal 
institution.” We survey in general the annals of the age—the 
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recorded history of that period—and find nothing but a series 
of violence and oppression—the triumphs of man over his tel- 
low-man—of brute force over reason. Those soft amenities, 
those bland courtesies of civilized life, which figure so largely 
in the pages of the romancer and novelist, disappear, and in 
their stead is left nought but a dreary waste of existence. Even 
woman, lovely woman, raised even to the rank of a divinity, by 
the institution of chivalry, loses her false splendor, and becomes 
a mortal creation—a thing of smiles and tears, 


* A shadow flecting with the breath, 
A traveler betwixt life and death,” 


a beautiful yet false deceiver! The forms of « Flora Mac Ivor, 
with her lofty spirit—of a Rebecca, suecoring the wounded 
knight of Ivanhoe, and a Lucy Ashton, “lone sitting by the 
shores of old romanee,” flit by us only in dreams ! And it is 
only when turning from the world without, to the world within 
—trom the page of the historian to that of the novelist, that we 
understand the true secret of the spell—the magic of that influ- 
ence Which could convert a windmill into a giant in armor, and 
a country wench into a Duleinea del Toboso, 

As with the institution, so with the /ilera/ure of chivalry. It 
was for the most part fietitious and unreal—a trail superstrue- 
ture based on a weak foundation. It described events that 
never took place—personages that never were seen, save in the 
heated brain of some disordered imagination. Borrowing its 
mnagery chiefly from the oriental literature, the Castilian was 
grafted on the Arabic, and imagination supplied the place of 
real existence. Especially was this the case with the poetry of 
chivalry. The eastern world was peopled with beings of the 
like Shakspeare’s Queen Mab, 


“Tn shape no bigger than an agate stone 
On the fore-finwer of an alderman ;” 


Peris, who saw their faces reflected in every stream, and Genii, 
who presided over human destiny—the mysteries of life and 
death, These, revived in the productions of the middle ages, to- 
gether with some vague notions of the Roman and Grecian my- 
thology, constituted the essence of the poetry of chivalry. We 
say the poetry of chivalry. This is indeed true ; but it is rather 
exemplified in the romances of that period, for the versification of 
those times could hardly be called poetry. Hence arose that con- 
fusion of dates and personages, of times and circumstances, which 
characterized the literature of that age ; added to this, the repre- 
sentation of foreign manners in the national costume—an effect 
always grotesque in the extreme. In short, the prose, like the 
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poetry of chivalry, was a meagre production—the offspring at 
best of a halt-civilized period. ‘To attempt to find here, in the 
poetry of the age, any thing like the real life of that period, 
would be absurd, since real lite was supposed to contain no- 
thing elevated enough for the domain of poetry. 

Thus much for the literature of chivalry, which we have men- 
tioned, not so much trom its own intrinsic importance, but as 
tending to illustrate more strikingly the point in view. — It is the 
fair sample of a literature which is entirely the offspring of the 
age, and which, thus based on a weak foundation, oe nothing 
of substantial importance in its material. As far as poetry is 
concerned, itis a fair sample of the poetry of an age which is 
nothing but the offspring of circumstance. The very tact even 
that it does not accurately portray the character of the age itself, 
is only evidence of its entire impotence, and inability to fulfill 
the genuine purposes of poetry. Such must ever be the case, 
When shadows are mistaken for substance, and the dim light of 
antiqiity serves only to heighten the confusion, and render tan- 
cy, facet, and illusion, reality. 

Thus far we have spoken of that poetry which is the offspring 
of the age; but there is another species of poetry still higher 
than the former, viz. that poetry which is not so much the off 
spring of the age, as the product of individual mind. This is 
venuine poetry—the true mens divinior—the inspiration of the 
vifted of every age and clime It is not confined to the age, 
for it was born before the ages had an existence. It is exhibit- 
ed inthe lives and fortunes of those individuals who, appearing 
at different ages of the world, have always stood forth in ad- 
vanee of the age in which they have originated. Appearing 
how in solitary intervals, anon congregated together m bright 
clustering orbs, they have flashed across the literary horizon 
with meteor glare; or like that star seen by him of old * by 
Pharos’ rocky steep.” have emitted a chastened and subdued 
splendor, burning on trom age to age with unextingurshable 
luster! Few indeed they are—tewer, perhaps, than most men 
Imagine—yet are they on this account the choicer specimens of 
humanity—the nobler triumphs of her power. Burns at the 
ploughshare, Ramsay on the Scotch hill-side, Tasso in a mad- 
house, and Chatterton in his lodgings at London, are so many 
instances of the power of genius, the true inspiration of the 
bard. Burns! but in the language of Halleck— 


* Wild Rose of Alloway! my thanks, 
Thou mind’st me of that autumn noon, 
When first 1 stood upon the ‘ banks 
And braes of bonnie Doon.’” 
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A perilous gift indeed is that of genius, and the poet endowed 
with that transcendent attribute, possesses an universality of 
character, a power over the minds of men, which were cheaply 
purchased at the price of an earthly immortality. 

There is something singular in the manner in which we speak 
of the age. As in a landscape, some objects present themselves 
to view more prominently than others, so also in surveying the 
history of an age or nation, the character of its great men par- 
ticularly stands out to view in the most bold relief. Indeed, so 
far is this the case, that, dazzled by the superior luster of these 
great minds, we leave entirely out of view the mass of igno- 
rance and superstition which lies behind, and pronounce the age 
learned or illiterate, according as the former are more or less 
conspicuous in its history. Other poets doubtless existed in 
Greece in the time of Homer; but “ Unicus ili Homerus, uni- 
cus Plato, unicus Demosthenes.” Other bards doubtless appear- 
ed in the age of Virgil; but the Iliad alone has come down to 
us, stamped with the impress of immortality. And there is no 
thought, perhaps, more fitted to ennoble our conceptions of gen- 
ius, than this—the power which it has over the destinies of the 
age, to mould it at its will. It is the prerogative of mind alone 
to sway the operations of matter; and such is the high prerog- 
ative of genius to render immortal the age which has produced 
it, and to stamp its own impress on the character of all succeed- 
ing time. Such is the peculiar glory of Greece and Rome, 
whose literature has been the model of every succeeding age, 
and whose mortal hath even now put on immortality. 

Poetry, then, considered in this light, is not necessarily the off- 
spring of a rude or civilized age. It may exist in both or neither. 
The only condition essential to its purity is, that it be genuine 
poetry. HH, however, any exception may be made to this rule, it 
is rather in favor of poetry as connected with a civilized age. It 
has been justly remarked, that the great want of poetry in the 
rude ages of the world, was the absence of material. It was as 
if a painter should undertake to draw a landscape without the 
requisite colors ; Whatever might be the pertection of the design 
in the artist’s eye, yet the want of the proper material presents 
an insuperable barrier to its execution. In proportion, howev- 
er, as the world advances in civilization, the materials for poetry 
become more abundant, the constant shifting of society furnish- 
es new ideas and sentiments, and poetry itself assumes a higher 
aspect in the scale of national advancement. The world of 
sense is for a while shut out from the mind, and the world of 
sight revealed to its comprehension. Those objects of external 
nature, Which alone furnished poetic idgas in the world’s infancy, 
are withdrawn for objects of a purer, nobler faith, the origin and 
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destiny of the mind itself. Nor are the subjects of contempla- 
tion less interesting. The highest effort of the tragic poet is to 
produce in the mind of the hearer emotions similar to those 
which pervade his own breast. The exclamation of Macbeth, 


** Thou canst not say, I did it: never shake 
Thy gory locks at me,” 

must always startle the reader with its terrific meaning, for it 
is a representation of a common feeling of humanity. When, 
therefore, poetry can aspire to portray scenes so interesting as 
these, the actions of real life, why should it busy itself with the 
contemplation of objects, possessing no other merit than that 
they tickle the fancy or please the sense’) Why regret that the 
days of its childhood are past—that the rainbow which once 
possessed to its mind an extraordinary delight, should lose its 
power to charm—that science should unweave the web of ima- 
gination, When there is a postry deeper, more mysterious far— 
the poetry of the human heart! And as in civilized lite these 
changes and revolutions in society become more frequent, hu- 
man nature assumes newer and*more varied aspects, why sigh 
for the times that are past—* the days of auld lang syne!" No! 
the progress of poetry is identical with the progress of society : 
its subjects can never be exhausted, for they are innumerable as 
the wants and feelings of men—boundless as the range of the 
human mind ! 

But is it true that external nature has Jess influence over the 
poetry of a civilized, than an unlettered age! Nature, as we are 
told, changes not from age to age, but as the seasons themselves 
change, in their eternal round. On her mountains and valleys, 
on her streamlets and rills, is inscribed in untading characters, 
* Esto perpetua.” The same breeze which wafted its perfume 
over the seed of Eden, or blowed chill on the form of the 
Chaldean astrologer, still plays amid the foliage of our autum- 
nal forests, or sighs in the accents of the winter's dirge. The 
Evening Wind! But to borrow from our own Bryant: 


“Go, but the circle of eternal change, 
Which is the life of Nature, shall restore, 
With sounds and scents from all their mighty range, 
Thee to thy birth-place of the deep once more. 
Sweet odors in the sea-air, sweet and strange, 
Shall tell the homesick mariner of the shore ; 
And listening to thy murmur, he shall deem 


Ile hears the rustling leaf and running stream.” 


To the poet especially—the being whose soul is formed for con- 
templation—objects of external nature such as these, must ever 
minister new and ever increasing delight. And as, age after age, 
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the same forms recur to his view, they shall lose nothing of 
their freshness ; nay, by “ rustling leaf and running stream,” he 
shall murmur back 


“A music sweeter than their own.” 


To conclude: the comparison has often been made be- 
tween the heathen mythology and the Christian religion, as 
affording material for poetry. The peculiar tinge of imagina- 
tion which characterized the Bt sane of the ancients, the 
character of the beings who were the objects of its belief, and 
above all, the sublime imagery afforded by its representations, 
have been supposed to furnish a wider scope than the institu- 
tions of Christianity, for the genuine inspiration of the bard. 
The Grecian mythology, in particular, was a world in itself; 
the beings which it ee were ideal objects of worship— 
supernatural forms of existence. Fawns and dryads inhabited 
every wood ; naiads and nymphs dwelt in every stream. Not- 
withstanding these facts, however, it may be doubted whether 
the heathen mythology afforded a freer scope to the poet, than 
the Christianity of the present day. If we compare the charac- 
ter of their divinities especially, we can not but be struck with 
the amazing difference between them, considered simply as ob- 
jects of the imagination. The Love of the moderns is quite as 
sete a being as the Cupid of the ancients, and the table of 

‘enus springing from the froth of the sea, has its parallel in the 
moon-struck vagaries of the modern transcendental philosopher. 
The Jupiter of the ancients is not a more mysterious being than 
the God of the Christian, or the hill of Parnassus, a sublimer ob- 
ject than the Mount of Calvary. Nay, if the heathen poet failed 
in his sublimest efforts to paint the “ father of gods and men,” 
what language shall be A i adequately to set forth the per- 
fections of Him. whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain ? 
Let not poetry, then, or religion, despair, while such objects are 
presented to their contemplation. 


THE VINE-MANTLED TREE. 


Ow the hill-side it stood, which arose from the stream 
By whose flowery banks I once sported in glee, 
While the nectarine fruit, such as fancy might dream, 
Filled with grateful allurements, the vine-mantled tree. 


On that hill-side, all lonely and sad once it grew, 

And no fostering band could make dark sorrow flee, 
Its young foliage drooped, and it wept in the dew, 

As all robeless it stood: "twas no vine-mantied tree. 
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It was spring ; and the buds promised treasures of fruit, 
And the verdure unbound appeared wanton and free, 
When the germ of a vine, coyly sprang by the root 


OF the shrub which now blossoms, a vine-mantled tree. 


“Twas the offspring of nature; “twas chernshed with care, 
Like the image of one tur away on the sea; 

And the scythe of the mower was bidden beware, 


Lest it wither the wreath of the vine-mantled tree 


And the tendrils entwining embraced the glad boughe ; 
And, as hearts blind in love that ih teclings agree, 
While a kiss sets the seal on the softly breathed vows, 


So they firmly were wed in the vine-mantled tree. 


And when now laughing childhood in memory plays, 
Though away, my thoughts hager with pleasure round thee ; 
Aud again Pm transported to those happy days 


Which thy beauties enlivened, sweet vine-muntled tree. 


THE SERENADE, 


{contisven } 


Preeisecy as the City Hall clock told the hour of eleven, 1 lett 
the theater and wended on my way towards Palmo’s, intending 
to spend a few moments over a cup of coffee, and smoke a 
cigar, before entering upon the duties of the serenade, as I did 
not expect my friends would join me until the appointed hour. 
Arriving, | observed a carriage before the door, and on entering 
was disappointed in perceiving that they had anticipated me ; 
and were carnestly engaged in conversation, the nature of 
which | was wholly at a loss to divine, from the contrary ex- 
pressions on the countenances of my two friends. Wilson's 
wore that of earnest persuasion, mingled with an indescribable 
serio-comico eagerness, whilst Wyckoff appeared in doubt and 
perplexity, and was evidently endeavoring to overcome some 
proposition made by the former. He certainly seemed to be 
more abashed, and to have more of the regular “ set down” air, 
than I had ever before observed him to wear. I approached 
sufficiently near, before being observed, to hear Tom’s closing 
reply to something the other had been urging. _ 

“] must agree to it, I suppose,” said he, “if you insist upon 
it; but Inever heard of such a thing before. It’s altogether 
without a precedent. You must agree to keep silence respect- 
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ing it, for if it should ‘get out, you know, it might injure my 
reputation with the ladies, and that would be deplorable, very » 

“Hang your influence, | say. 1 wish to gracious it would 
injure their influence with you. If it would, | would hire a 
bellman to-morrow, to cry it all over town. Why, it would 
save you from ruin, my dear fellow, and that would be some- 
thing worth trying for, even at the hazard of the loss of your 
friendship. But since you desire it, | will be mum. I wish 
Henry would come, so we might be off on this ridiculous affair. 
I rather suspect it would create quite a sensation in my circle 
of female acquaintance, should they learn that I had been en- 
gaged in a serenade. Bah! the very name sticks in my throat, 
like a cayenne lozenge. 1 wouldn’t have been dragged into it 
now, but for your confounded palaver about friendship, ¢ in- 
finite obligations, etc. It’s always the way. lam always se- 
lected for the victim, when any sacrifice is to take place. | 
really believe that I shall eventually perish in the service of my 
friends. Oh, dear !” 

With this pathetic sentence, the truth of which was sadly belied 
by the sail expression of countenance he put on, he looked 
towards me, whom instantly recognizing, with a shout of, 
“Hallo! here we are, now for fun,” gave me somewhat of a 
boisterous welcome. Wyckoff, with a manner considerably em- 
barrassed, advanced towards me, and whilst he was profuse in 
his thanks for my willingness to accompary him, chancing to 
cast iny eye over his shoulder, | observed Wilson making a 
series of the most ridiculous gestures, and wearing a phiz, at 
the sight of which, it canal all the exertion of which I was 
master, to refrain from bursting out into a fit of uncontrollable 
laughter. Ile sat leaning over his chair, at an angle of some 
forty-five degrees, with the thumb of his dexter hand on nose, 
the fingers of the said hand describing imaginary segments of 
circles in the air, while his face, swollen to the dimensions of 
an ordinary sized pumpkin, in his violent efforts to suppress his 
rising merriment, in color bore a striking resemblance to a 
boiled lobster. By a reciprocal wink, giving each other to 
understand that there was a mutual comprehension of the other's 
meaning, and succeeding in our efforts to repress the out-break- 
ing of our mirth, we sat down to a cup of coffee around, which, 
having despatched, while Tom was “ paying the shot,” Bob and 
myself sallied forth to the carriage, where we were shortly re- 
joined by the former. 

It was now about twelve o’clock, at that dread hour when 
old King Hal foolishly supposed half the world to be buried in 
slumber, or else habits and customs, with respect to sleep, have 
undergone an entire revolution since his day. But this is a di- 
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gression. | had not failed to observe, that Wilson, during the 
whole time I had been with him, had been more than usually 
merry, and looked more than usually mischievous, and from 
this was led to conjecture, that he had concocted some scheme 
of mischiet, and was even now chuckling with himself, over its 
anticipated suecess. How true was my conjecture, | leave to 
the reader to decide, from what follows. 

Emerging into the street, Tom advancing to the open door 
of the carriage, beckoned to me to enter, which | accordingly did, 
or, nore correctly, attempted to do it. For, no sooner had I 
thrust that very important part of the human body which gen- 
erally enters a carriage first, ycleped the head, beyond the line 
of the door, than it was withdrawn, far more speedily, | ween, 
than it entered, and with an, “angels and ministers of grace 
defend us,” [tell back on Wyckoff, who, losing his equilibrium 
on the slippery footing, pitched head first into Wilson's back, 
and, in a much shorter time than it has occupied in the narra- 
tion, the whole trio were floundering in snow and ice upon the 
sidewalk. 

“Och! but ye are a purty pair tor three o’ ye,” said an honest 
Hibernian standing by, “to lay here in the strate, kicking and 
sprawling like pigs in the oe | and kaping the jintlemen from 
passing along.” 

“Heave hard and belay. There she rights,” sung out a sai- 
lor, as | brought myself to a sitting posture. 

With these salutations, we began to think it was time to re- 
cover ourselves, for in addition to these, two or three watchmen 
had already arrived on the spot, with rather ominous looking 
clubs in their hands, and were regarding us with somewhat of 
a sinister expression of countenance, as much as to say, “ look 
to yourselves, my bucks, or you “: find yourselves lodged to 
night, at the expense of the city.” Taking the hint, I sprang to 
my feet and cast a look around for my companions in misfortune, 
Wyckoff had already arisen, and was very busily engaged in 
what appeared to me a fruitless attempt to get his head out of 
his hat, which, in its encounter with Wilson's back, had very 
unceremoniously buried the head of its owner in its ample 
crown. Having assisted in freeing him, half smothered, from 
his capital punishment, I turned to look for Bob. He had not 
regained his feet as yet, but sat bolt-upright on the ground, his 
arms folded across his breast, his hat lying on the walk, several 
feet from him, and himself gazing around with an air of the 
most grotesque bewilderment, perfectly laughable to behold. 
Raising him upon his pedestals, both my friends, as if the cause 
of their misfortune had just occurred to them, turned upon me, 
and asked, “ what the deuce I meant by such outrageous con- 
duet?” 
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“] must say,” continued Wyckoff, * that it was decidedly the 
most ungentlemanly thing | ever knew you to be guilty of, and 
were it any one but yourself, Harry, I should be inclined to be 
angry, and have a bout at sparring, here on the sidewalk.” 

“Yes,” chimed in Wilson, “and allow me to say, ‘Tom, that 
it was just as ungentlemanly, in you, to come diving headfore- 
most into my back, like a battering-ram. I sha’nt be able to get 
my wits together again for a week ; and there’s my new beaver, 
‘ust got it from Leary’s to-day, and only look at it now, nothing 

ut mud and snow.” 

“ My dear fellows,” said 1, “if you will merely tell me who 
or What there is in the carriage, the whole circumstance will be 
explained.” For upon entering, | had observed some person 
in one corner, closely mutiled in a cloak, but whether male or 
female, | was uncertain, though, from the dim light afforded by 
the feeble rays of a distant lamp, | thought that the appearance 
of a lady's bonnet could be detected, to which a thick veil was 
appended, for the manifest purpose of concealing the features. 
A sight so totally unexpected, | must confess, startled and caused 
me to beat a hasty retreat, and hence the catastrophe that tol- 
lowed. Upon my propounding the above question, both my 
friends burst at once into a simultaneous gufaw, a circumstance 
no way calculated to soothe feelings already somewhat irritated. 
Observing my disrelish of their merriment, they immediately 
repressed it, and ‘Tom hastened to explain. 

It appears that Wilson, upon whom had devolved the duty of 
procuring the carriage, had also, without consulting the other, 
procured another member for our party, whom he represented 
asa very beautiful Italian singer, attached to the opera com- 
mg then inthe city. Through the medium of a mutual friend, 

1¢ had a few weeks previously become aequainted with her, 
and supposing it would be a source of high gratification to his 
friend,—(“ for,” said he, “ only think, when it becomes known 
that you give serenades, assisted by members of an opera com- 
pany, there will be no limit to your popularity ; you will be com- 
plimented by the papers, and every lady wil be solicitous for a 
repetition of the sweet strains you discourse under her win- 
dows.” This was an incontestable argument, and Wyckoff 
yielded a reluctant assent to the plan, though he was at first 
unhesitatingly opposed to it, as entirely without precedent. This 
was the subject of discussion, and to which, the latter was 
ust assenting, at the moment I entered the coffee-room,)—he 
ad induced her to accompany them, “the more readily,” as he 
said, “ because it was not unusual in Italy, for female singers to 
join in parties for serenading.” I apprehend, however, that this 
—— had its origin in Wilson’s tertile brain. 
ith this explanation, we again addressed ourselves for the 
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ride, Wilson and his fair triend occupying one seat, while 
Wyckoff and myself monopolized the other. The coachman 
het er his horses into a gait truly amazing for hacks, and in 
the exhilaration of the ride we soon forgot the rather unpropi- 
tious commencement of our ad®enture. The time oecupied in 
woceeding to our place of destination, of the locality of which 

was totally ignorant, was passed by Wilson and myself in 
profound silence, save that, at intervals, | could distinguish his 
titter of suppressed laughter; but whether it had its origin in 
something past, or in the future, | could not then decide. Wyck- 
off, however, during the whole way, descanted largely and elo- 
quently — the beauties and romance of serenadiny. 

“Ah! Harry,” said he, “ you don’t know how much you have 
lost by not going more into ladies’ society, indeed you don't. 
It is really too bad, that you should keep yourself aloof from 
them, and spend all your evenings poring over some musty old 
book, or sauntering around by yourself, like a crusty old ow 


of fifty or thereabouts. There is no knowing what sad havoe you 
would make among the lovely creatures, if you should become 
known as a beau. Almost every lady that invites me to call on 
her, invariably begs that | would bring my triend Harry Wol- 
cott with me. 1 repeat it, you really don’t know how much 
pleasure you lose, by thus estranging yourself from the com- 
pany of this, the fairest part of creation. And then, you know, 


if it were otherwise, we should often go out serenading tovether, 
and it is so delightful, when every thing is calm and quiet, to 
hear one’s self tuning his voice to delight the ears of some fair 
lady love, and then for a pair of bright eyes, eclipsing even the 
moon in brilliancy, to glance through the lattice, and shortly 
for a hand, vieing in whiteness with the purest Parian marble, 
to extend itself from the window, loaded with a beautitul bo- 
quet, and drop it as a favor, quietly at your feet; why, my dear 
fellow, don’t you feel your heart beat at the very thought’ and 
do not regrets come stealing into your mind, ther you had not 
taken my advice long since! A> plague on these abominable 
streets,” he continued, as the horses went floundering through 
the mud and snow of a chasm deeper than ordinary ; “4 fellow 
can’t keep sentimental and romantic here, if he tries for it. For 
no sooner does the poetic fire begin to burn, and the heart to 
lose sight of all the matter of fact objects which surround it, 
than some confounded thing or other about this utilitarian city, 
pours upon it like a cataract, till it is fairly quenched. Why 
couldn’t we have our streets and buildings like those of Venice? 
Then it would indeed be delighttul to lay all night in one’s gon- 
dola, discoursing sweet music in the ears of fair ladies, seated 
in the balconies above. I really think I shall go to Venice one 
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of these days, for the mere om of enjoying a serenade, in 
a truly romantic and lover-like style.” 

How long Tom would have run on in this vein, had not the 
carriage stopped, no mortal could have told. But there is a 
saying, “It is a long road whfch never turns,” and if ours did 
not turn, it at least had a limit, although, from the apparent dis- 
tance we had traversed, I had begun seriously to doubt whether 
that point was included within the limits of the city or not. 
All doubts were, however, solved, on the stopping of the car- 
riage. For, on reconnoitering, | observed that we had halted 
immediately opposite to one of the most fashionable residences 
in L Place, to the windows of which, | had no doubt, the 
sweetest strains of the guitar, and the fullest tones of Tom's 
voice, were to be directed, as | was aware that here resided 
one of his most favored divinities, a beautiful girl, of some 
eighteen summers, under the rather strict supervision of an old 
bachelor uncle and three maiden aunts, of whom, the ages of 
the latter had been twenty-five, or thereabouts, not perhaps since 
the recollection of the oldest inhabitant, but certainly for ten 
good years. Consequently, as they considered themselves as 
just of a marriageable age, and their niece too young and vol- 
atile to think of assuming the high responsibilities of the mar- 
ried life, the poor girl was kept in the back ground, until such 
time as her youthful relatives should have attained to the con- 
summation of the ardent hopes and wishes—to say nothing of 
the flirtations—of some fifteen or twenty years. ‘Tom had, 
however, so far ingratiated himself into the good graces of the 
elders, as to be permitted to call, as a kind of family visitor, and 
consequently had had many opportunities of conversing with 
the younger ; a privilege hardly aspired to by any one who was 
not a member of the family, or a had not passed that point 
in life from whence the course is downward, and, of con- 
sequence, from whom nothing could be apprehended on the 
score of matrimony. At that time, I did Wyckoff the justice 
to believe, that if any one lady ever awoke a warmer emotion 
in his heart than another, that lady was Mary H This 
was his first attempt at serenading her, and I must confess that 
I immediately began to view it with no ordinary degree of in- 
terest, and hoped, for the sake of my friend, that it would be 
attended with complete success, rightly considering, that could 
his heart be once touched, he would lose that lightness and fri- 
volity of character which he possessed, and once more become 
aman. But this is a digression, and I should ask thy pardon, 
kind reader, for thus wearying thy patience with dry and unin- 
teresting details. 


All alighting from the carriage, with the exception of our 
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fair incognito, “ Whist,” said Wyckoff, “not a word above a 
whisper, until we sing, for all the charm in serenading is, that 
nothing should be heard but the music.” It was then arranged 
by him—for, from the time we had left Palmo’s, Wilson had 
preserved the strictest silence, which was the more unaccount- 
able, inasmuch as he had never been known previously to keep 
his tongue still for the space of five minutes, at any one time. 
I could account for it in no other way, than supposing that he 
was fearful of trusting his voice, lest his long pent up merri- 
ment should burst forth, ina manner so boisterous, as to pre- 
vent the accomplishment of his own schemes—that, the lady 
having alighted, we should dismiss the carriage to wait for us 
at the corner below, until we were ready to return from whence 
we came. For, the four or five different places which were to 
be made the objects of our musical attacks, being situated within 
the compass of as many blocks, it was deemed inexpedient to 
ride around to each one. ‘These preliminaries being arranged, 
while Tom was hastening, with more than his usual alacrity and 
attention, to assist our female companion in alighting, and hav- 
ing dispatched the carriage, was tuning his guitar, Wilson, 
dragging me to one side, in a whisper, made known a fact, that 
put an entirely new aspect on affairs, and accounted, in some 
slight degree, for his ominous silence. 

“ Hold hard, Harry, and don’t laugh,” said he, “ or you will 
spoil all the sport. T will wager you a supper at Sandy Welch's 
against a play ticket, that Tom makes Jove to my fair Italian 
yonder, in less than half an hour, or | know nothing of his cha- 
racter. And if he does, we'll have some rare sport, | assure 
you. | brought her along on purpose to have some fun with 

im, and if I can only ‘hold in’ till the climax comes, we'll have 
a standing joke on him that will do him good. She can’t speak 
a word of English, and he can’t distinguish Italian from Dutch, 
so that all the love-making will have to be done by signs and 
symbols ; though I suppose he would say, that that would be 
far preferable, as decidedly unique, and infinitely more reman- 
tic. Depend upon it, there will be a scene before we are through, 
the description of which would be worthy of the pen of Boz. 
But see. he beckons to me. He wants me to join in the first 
song, I suppose. I must clear my throat first. A—hem! 
a—hem !” 

“Stop your infernal noise,” whispered the other, as we ap- 
proached ; * you make enough in clearing your pipes, Bob, to 
awaken the seven sleepers, and King Arthur's daughter to boot. 
It is too bad, when one is trying to surprise the dear creatures, 
in the midst of sleep, to have you belching out sounds as loud 
as a trumpet call. Butcome, let us begin. [| want you to carry 
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the bass, while I sing the air, and after we have finished, we 
will hear the lady sing one of her sweet native airs. By the 
way, Bob, | am very anxious to hear her sing, for | have con- 
ceived quite an interest in her, she is so retiring and modest, and 
so different from that bold and masculine air, so common among 
ladies of the theater.” Here Wilson gave me a punch in the 
ribs, that, but for a friendly post by which | stood, would have 
sent me headlong into the middle of the street, signifying that 
the bait was taken and a gudgeon caught. 

In a moment Tom began to thumb his guitar, and then, ina 
rather pleasant, but affected tone, commenced singing, “ List 
thee, dear lady, listen, | pray, For, in lite’s early season, love is 
the lay,” accompanied by the other, very regularly for the first 
two measures, but, at the commencement of the third, he a 
peared to lose both the tune and the words, and at the close of 
the same measure, there was no mistake, he pealed forth good 
and strong, “ Oh dear, Oh dear, I mourn, I grieve, For the = 
old days of Adam and Eve,” creating discord perfectly ludi- 
crous to be heard. 

“I say, Bob, none of that, if you please,” whispered Wyck- 
off, turning round, “it’s perfectly ridiculous, and it is ungene- 
rous in you to make sport of the serenade, for it is indeed a 
serious affair.” 

“ But, my dear fellow, I didn’t recollect the words, and have 
sung that “ Adam and Eve” so much lately, that I can’t get it 
out of my head. Go on, Tom, and I will endeavor to do better.” 

The latter accordingly continued, “Oh! a young knight 
there came to his lady love's bower, He struck his guitar, and 
sang of love’s power,”’—* Ching a ring a ching, hi a linkum,” 
responded the other. 

“ Stop, stop,” roared out Wyckoff, in perfect agony, “ Wilson, 
you will drive me mad. It is abominable that you should con- 
duct so; I shall not dare to see Mary again for a month; and 
then, if it should get out, I should be quizzed by the ladies for a 
whole year. If you can’t sing with me, I wish you wouldn't at- 
tempt it all. Harry here, | dare say, will do much better than 
you can.” 

“Don’t ask me to sing,” said I, speaking as calmly as possi- 
ble—a task of no small difficulty, for, during the last five min- 
utes, I had been holding on to my sides, and endeavoring to re- 
press my mirth—* you know the agreement was, that I should 
not take any part.” 

“Don't get angry, Tom,” said Wilson, in a deprecating tone, 
and I will not bother you any more. Now let the Signora sing. 
She'll make all right again, I'll guaranty.” 

Then whispering a few words to the lady, she immediately, 
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in a voice though by no means sweet, yet not unpleasant, com- 
menced a tune which neither my friend or myself had probably 
ever heard before, for it was absolutely barbarous, and, to my 
ears, the language sounded like any thing but Italian. In fact, 
the only one that I could call to mind, as bearing any resem- 
blance to it, was that employed by the southern heyroes, in 
their comic songs. Having finished, she again retired to the 
background. 

«That was not Italian, Bob, was it?” said his friend, doubt- 
ingly. “I never heard an Italian song before, but | always sup- 
posed that language to be remarkably soft and musical. 1 be- 
gin to suspect that you have been imposing on us.” 

“By no means,” replied the other, “ Don't T know Italian ? 
and that was the real Simon Pure. | have often heard that 
song in Venice. It is one of the most popular airs the Vene- 
tians have in their splendid serenades.” 

Wyckot?’s suspicions being lulled to rest by this explanation, 
which I was very sure the other had fabricated for the ocea- 
sion, he proposed another song. either a solo or duett. Again 
enjoining silence, he commenced anew the air, in the execution 
of which he had at first been so unsuccessful, in consequence of 
Wilson's independent style of singing. Having completed a 
couple of stanzas— 

“ Whist !” said he, “ don't you see the blinds of the third story 
window move!) That is her room, and she is about to throw 
me a favor, and that will be a triumph indeed, well worth a 
whole night’s trouble and inconvenience. There, there, it is 
entirely open now, and she is looking out. Don't you see her, 
with something white on her head /” 

We did indeed see the blind open, and a something protruded 
from the window, bearing somewhat of a resemblance to the 
human head ; but whether the said head belonged to a male or 
female, a black or a white individual, the dusky shadows of the 
night prevented us from determining. Wyckotl was in a per- 
fect ecstasy. He was positive it was his lady, and was equally 
confident of receiving a favor. Rushing across the street, and 
easily surmounting the iron paling in front of the house, in an 
instant he stood directly under the window, from which he 
expected to receive a gift, more precious, in his estimation, than 
the pearly showers that fall upon the newly-crowned monarchs 
of the East. Again the guitar was struck, and the voice of 
Wyckoff was heard chaunting the beautiful air from La Son- 
nambula, “Still so gently o’er me stealing,” when we observed 
a quick movement in the window above, and a sound, as of 
“rushing waters,” and then a splash, indicating that a bucket of 
water had stole otherwise than gently, over the unfortunate per- 
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son of our friend. The harsh tones of a man’s voice then 
sounded from the casement, bidding us stop our “ confounded 
catawauling,” as he was pleased to term a serenade, or he would 
alarm the watch, and have us taken to the watch-house. Thank- 
ing him for his kuid intention, bat unmoved by his threat, we 
hastened, half suffocated with laughter, to the assistance of our 
crest-fallen companion. 

“Well,” said Wilson, assisting me to raise Wyckolf over the 
railing, “ there is no accounting for tastes, and that’s a fact. | 
suppose this is one of the same kind of favors that you have been 
boasting to me of receiving, for the last fortnight. Preserve 
me from serenading, I say, and this new-fangled kind of shower 
bath. I have always told you the women didn’t care any thing 
for you, but to gallant them round, when they couldn’t get any 
one else to do it.” 

“If you have any friendship for me, I beg of you both, that 
you will never mention the affair to any one but ourselves,” 
said our friend, in a most wo-begone tone and drooping manner. 
“It is certainly the most unfortunate circumstance I ever had oc- 
cur tome, Oh, dear! what would the ladies say, were they 
to know it?) should be ruined—utterly ruined. You must 
promise me never to mention it; indeed you must: my very 
reputation depends upon your silence. And your Italian friend 
there, Wilson, what must she think of me and our serenade, 
the very mention of which almost makes me sick !” 

“Why, my dear fellow,” the other replied to this pathetic, 

half appellatory, half soliloquizing speech, “don’t be down- 
hearted, but let us proceed to the next place, where we shall 
wobably have better success. I just begin to appreciate the 
anaes and the romance of a serenade. Iam half a mind to 
get introduced to some ladies, and ‘set up’ for a serenader my- 
self. It is really delightful, though | think I should prefer to go 
on them during the summer months, as a cold shower-bath is 
no very agreeable way of varying the a especially if, 
as in the present instance, the thermometer should stand nearly 
at zero.” 

“I forgive your raillery, Wilson,” said his friend, “but I 
think it would be better not to go any farther, although I have 
no fears of meeting with such another reception from any one 
with whom [I am acquainted. [I'll ‘call out’ that surly old 
bachelor to-morrow, and shoot him, and then run away with 
his beautiful niece.” 

“No you won't do any such thing,” retorted Wilson, “ for 
you could devise no surer way of a a laugh at your own 
expense ; so pluck up your courage, and let us adventure forth 
on another chance. I’m just in the humor of it myself, and 
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now that Lam fairly engaged, I don't mind spending the whole 
night with you, in serenading, just out of friendship, you know— 
pure friendship !” 

“Bob, you are too unmerciful,” said 1; “if you wish it, I 
have no doubt but Wyckoff will go to one More ‘place, at least, 
and then | think it will be full time that we returned.” 

The latter consenting, though rather reluctantly, and men- 
tioning the street and number, to which we were to proceed, 
(some three or four blocks distant,) took the arm of the Signora, 
while Wilson and myself led the way, highly diverted by. this 
second ludicrous ineident of the serenade. We had not advan- 
ced on our way more than half of the whole distance, when 
our progress was arrested by a shout, proceeding from a pout 
some distance behind us. Retracing our steps, we tound ‘Tom, 
poking about with his cane, in the kennels of the street, while 
the Signora stood on one foot, holding up the other, which, by 
the way, appeared, from its dimensions, to belong to some six 
foot back woodsman, instead of a member of an opera company, 
and intimated, by signs, that the artificial eovering to the said 
foot, yeleped a shoe, had taken somewhat of an uncerenmonious 
leave, causing the very important appendage to which it) had 
served as a protection, to present a rather moist and dripping 
appearance, Wyckoth at length, raking up the missing article 
from beneath the snow and water, remarked to Wilson, that * he 
thought bis Itelian friend a very interesting little creature, and 
he had come to the determination of commencing the study of 
the language on the morrow, merely for the sake of enjoying 
the pleasure of her conversation.” 

“But, Bob,” said he, sinking his voice to a whisper, “don't 
you think she has a remarkably large foot!) Why. that) shoe 
was large enough to serve me for an overshoe ; and you know 
I abominate large feet, especially if they belong to the ladies.” 

“Certainly not,” rejoined the other, “for don’t you see that 
that shoe was entirely too large for her foot, or it would never 
have fallen off? Depend upon it, her foot is not a whit too 
large for symmetry of proportions ; nay, it is even small enough 
to suit your fastidious taste.” 

“That is very true, I didn’t think of it before. But, Bob, 
did you notice how strongly her breath smelt of onions! Do 
the fodinna eat them habitually ?” 

“Pooh! pooh! Wyckoff, I didn’t know you was so green. It 
is rank heresy to accuse them even of such a practice. If she 
but knew what you were saying, she would be indignant enough 
to cut your acquaintance, and never again bestow a glance up- 
on you. What you suppose smacks so strongly of garlics, is 
only something she has been taking to improve her voice. They 
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all use something for this purpose. Madame Malibran always 
had a glass of brandy ready tor her whenever she came off the 
stave, between the scenes, and Mrs. Wood, as well as Caradori 
Allan, invariably carried with them a preparation to produce 
the same effect. 1 #m astonished that you should have conceiv- 
ed of such a thing ; it is preposterous.” 

“T beg pardon, Bob, for [was not aware that they ever re- 
sorted to artificial means for improving their voices. But let 
us go on, and have this serenade over with, as the night is fast 
wearing away.” 

So saying, he applied himself to chaperoning the fair demoi- 
selle with renewed assiduity, while we all moved on in the same 
order in which we had started. Arriving at the place of desti- 
nation, Wilson and myself turned to look for our companions, 
and found that we had left them far behind. 

“That Tom Wyckotf is the most incomprehensible fellow I 
ever knew,” said Wilson. “ Here have | been endeavoring to 
cure him of this monomania, under which he is laboring, this 
confounded penchant for the ladies, and the very means | took 
to effect a cure, has only served to strengthen the disease. I'll 
engage he is now making love to that Signora, just as fast as he 
can contrive signs and symbols to do it with. But, ni/ despe- 
randum, is my motto. | rather think there will be quite an as- 
tonishment to some individuals, before the adventures of this 
night are closed. Mum's the word. | wish IT had remained in 
my warm room to-night, instead of venturing out on this non- 
sensical business.” 

Here we were rejoined by the laggards, and I observed, as 
they approached, that Tom's hand held that of his companion 
firmly clasped in his own. Well, thought I, here’s familiarity 
on short acquaintance, with a witness. But saying nothing, we 
addressed ourselves to the music. The guitar was again struck, 
but its tones were sensibly aflected by the damper it had receiv- 
ed when last played, and Tom's voice was by no means as clear 
and confident, as before the catastrophe. After he had sung 
“ Love's Ritornella.” “O, do not mingle,” and the “ Banks of 
the blue Moselle,” and the Signora had given two or three spe- 
cimens of the same unaccountable gibberish which she had pre- 
viously sung, and which Wilson endeavored to palm off as pure 
Italian ; and after the latter had roared out, “ The Boys of the 
Irish Brigade,” in a style perfectly shocking to the musical sen- 
sibilities of Wyckoff, but very much to his own and my amuse- 
ment, all without effect ; Tom, determined on a final eflort, com- 
menced, “Come over the sea, maiden, to me!” Having pro- 
ceeded thus far, the casement of the attick window of the 
dwelling, to which our attention had been directed, was thrown 
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violently open, then a head, and about half of a man’s body, 
being protruded from it, a stentorian voice cried out, “ I say, 
Mister, I guess the gal will have to ‘come over the sea,’ if you 
caleulate to see her to-night; for the folks has all gone away, 
and there hain’t nobody to home but me; so, if it’s all the same 
to you, it would be quite as agreeable to me, if you would go 
and wake up somebody else, and let me vo to sleep agin.” Thus 
delivering himself, he closed the casement as violently as it was 
opened ; and could the sun have burst upon us at that moment, 
he would probably have revealed three as crest-lallen and dis- 
consolate looking wights as he ever shone upon. Not a word 
was spoken; but, as if actuated by a common impulse, we all 
retraced our steps to the carriage, and tumbling out the coach- 
man, Whom we found sleeping inside, and entering ourselves, 
were soon on our Way homewards, doubtless to the great de- 
light of the poor quadrupeds in our service, as well as to our 
own, and all heartily sick of Wyckotl’s vaunted serenading. 
The ride, “down town,” was gloomy and dull, with respect 
to conversation, yet, so far as | could discover, each one ap- 
peared to be busy in his own particular way. On entering the 
carriage, Wyckotl had been very eager in following the Signora, 
and placing himself at her side, so that Wilson and myselt were 
now near companions. | busied my mind more particularly im 
reflecting upon the varied events of the night, as atlording a 
capital exemplification of the mutability of human affiurs, and 
wondering What had become of all my triend’s enthusiastic and 
romantic love of serenading ; unless my train of thoughts was 
disturbed every few moments by a thrust from the elbow of 
Wilson, as a sound, bearing an evident resemblance to that pro- 
duced by the sundering of a pair of lips, as it usually occurs in 
that very natural and frequently very agreeable act of kissing ; 
which sound appeared to proceed from some pout in the vicinity 
of the back seat. At first, | was somewhat at a loss to conjec- 
ture the cause of the unusual noise, as well as the meaning of 
those monitory punches, which Wilson was putting imto my 
side, with such hearty good will, till at length the startling truth 
flashed upon my mind, that our friend Wyckoff was not only 
making love to the fair Italian, but had already progressed so 
far as to have obtained an indisputable title to kisses ad /ibitum., 
To say that a feeling of envy did not steal into mind, at the 
superior fortune of my friend, would imply that it is formed of 
sterner materials than those of which it is usually compounded. 
I shall, therefore, make no such assertion, simply leaving it with 
you, candid reader, to decide, by what would have been your 
own feelings under similar circumstances. Yet, if such feelings 
had any existence, fortunately for me, perhaps, they would have 
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been speedily diverted from their course by the eccentric con- 
duct of Wilson, who was rolling about on his seat, and tossing 
from side to side, like a Chinese shuttlecock, shaking in every 
limb, as if suffering from an attack of the palsy, and as the 
rays of a street lamp shot into the carriage in passing, I could 
discover his face won thee as many contortions, in his attempt 
to smother his laughter, as that of the clown in a pantomime. 

We had now turned out of a direct course, and were making 
our way through a narrow, dingy street, or rather alley, with 
the external aspect of which | was totally unacquainted. Stop- 
ping, at length, before a mean, dirty-looking dwelling, and 
emerging from the carriage, there was some considerable con- 
tention between my two friends, as to which should have the 
honor of handing the Signora from the coach, and escorting her 
into the house; a point eventually gained by Wyckoff, though 
most strenuously opposed by the other; a circumstance that ap- 
peared the more wonderful to me, as he had not previously 
made the least objection to any of Tom’s assiduous attentions. 
The latter proceeded with great care and cireumspection to 
hand out his new inamorata, and had nearly succeeded to per- 
fection, when an envious blast of wind, blowing back her veil 
into the coach, which, there being caught by one of the curtain 
hooks, as she descended upon the walk, was stripped entirely 
from her hat, revealing to our astonished gaze, (that is, to 
Wyckoff and myself) in the light of a lamp, which seemed to 
have been placed in the window of the house for the very pur- 
po. not the flashing eyes and olive complexion of one reared 

eneath the sunny skies of Italy, but all the strongly marked 
features of Africa’s sable daughters, clothed in “the shadowed 
livery of the burnished sun.” 

At a revelation so totally unexpected on my part, and ludi- 
crous, Wilson, the arch deviser of the plot, burst into a most 
obstreperous roar of laughter, in which, as soon as the first 
surprise had subsided, he was joined by myself, with right hearty 
good will. But Wyckoff, taking it much more seriously than 
we had apprehended, grasping the innocent cause of our merri- 
ment by the arm, while every limb trembled with passion, cried 
out ina voice of thunder: 

“ And who the deuce are you, you sable witch of Endor, that 
have lent yourself to this foul scheme to disgrace me?! Tell 
me, or I will hurl you to the ground, and trample on you there.” 

“O, lor a massa, Massa Wyckoff, don’t hurt poor black woman. 
Me Massa Wilson’s washee woman, and me ‘ud like to hab 
Massa Wyckoff’s washee, too.” 

_ “So, Tam to thank you for this night’s work,” said he, throw- 
ing the poor woman from him, and turning with a menacing 
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attitude full upon Wilson ; “through your plotting | have been 
brought into this indignity of making love to, and kissing a ne- 
gress, black as Erebus, and am forever disgraced.” 

This thought appeared to be altogether too much for his en- 
durance, for covering his face with his hands, he rushed from 
the place and disappeared with the speed of a rocket. 


(The remainder unavoidably deterred tll the next number.) 


TO THE MEMORY OF Ek. P.M 


Kacn burning gem that shines with quenchless light, 
Reheld by thee through many a starry nicht 
Enkindled thoughts within thy soul of fire, 

None but celestial visions could inspire. 

by Nature, as ber child alone, 

Zeal led thee to explore her realms unknown ; 

Fach step where few had gone so far before, 
Revealed new worlds, and gave new strength to soar 
Planets and comets, in their radiant course, 

Owned to thy seareh by what mysterious force, 
Keturning each to run anew his race, 

They move in beauty through the fields of space 
E’en thus was all thy toil, thy death so young, 
Repaid with joys antold by mortal tongue. 

Martyr to Science! she hath placed thy name 
Among the few who gain such lofty fame : 

Some tuture Herschel! with thine eve shall see 

On every star a monument to thee ; 


Not more enduring than thy tame shall be, 
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Reaper, we again greet thee with a good-natured bow. Our graver work isdone, 
and we can not resist the uopulse to have with thee a meht hearty laugh. Yet a few 
sober words first concern us. Since last we met, another gala-day, yet tinged with 
sadness, has passed over Old Yale. The senior class have lett the time-honored balls 
of our University, and turned with lingering steps away. The Farewell has been 
spoken, in an appropriate oration and poem, which were highly creditable to their au- 
thors, and seemed to please the mature mind of age, as well as the lighter fancy of 
youth. It is now ours, “ee remain, to sustam well the many interests which employ 


and enliven college lite. 


Hast leisure, reader, a fragment of an hour to spend with us? Come, then, and 
we will introduce thee into our sanctum. It is, in svoth, a “* very witching time ;”" the 
long drawn tale of midnight is sounding from the chapel bell, and the ‘‘ inamorat” are, 
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one after another, climbing the nckety stair-way leading to their place of rendezvous. 
The apartment has not yet recovered its composure, alter enduring, through the day, 
the heat of some (0°, and its temperature resembles that of a furnace ready for some 
scorching operation. And, indeed, such is its character; for it trieth every man’s 
work. A tall white figure is standing in one corner, Which might be mistaken fora 
ghost ; but another view reveals one of the most eminent of our number, (whose por- 
cupinish head and peculiar dress, demonstrates a very recent acquaintance with bori- 
zontality,) trying, with most admirable perseverance, to pick up a dim lamp, which 
seems disposed to ** goout.”” The increasing light discloses a great variety of objects, 
among which the ** box” on the huge round table, seems the center of attraction to 
the jolly looking faces that have just entered. 


* Pray be seated, gentlemen,” said the ghostly lamp-lighter, with the air of a man 
satisfied with himself and his operation. Todo hun justice, however, be now began 
to look more human. 

The table was soon surrounded by the “ mamorati.” There sat Phiogiston, the 
very image of fun, looking wisttully at the depository im the nnddle, as if he expected 
something worth coming for. Opposite sat the Speaker, trying to look dignitied and 
swell bigger than his natural frame-work ; and between them, on either side, were 
two members, who silently waited farther developments. 

The Speaker arose with vast and awtul dignity ; ** Gentlemen: ahem! my thoughts 
on this occasion, the most eventtul of my lite, are too big for utterance! While the 
world are sleeping below, the stars are gazing upon us, and the pole ts balancing itself 
in calo, to watch our proceedings. The winds are breathless with attention. Many 
a poor wight would be sleepless, knew he that his tate was in such ternble suspense, 
How mighty, then, our responsibilities! The eouncil-chambers of kings, the delibera- 
tions of senates, and—ahem—and—" 

* Let hun reter to his notes,” piped a small voice trom the right. The chair was 
filled much quicker than it had been vacated. 

** Are all present?" asked the Speaker, with a desperate effort, wildly glancing his 
eye round the cuele. All answered to the inquiry, except lehabod, who was no- 
where visible. 


" said Flamingo, turning back his chair to a hazardous 


*T move he be drawn in, 
angle, and thrusting his nether appendages under the table. 

** By the bed bugs,” added Fidget, as an amendment. 

A noise was now heard without, evidently the quick footsteps of somebody in a 
great hurry. The door suddenly burst open, and in stalked the aforesaid Ichabod, his 
face glowing like a comet, and a formidable roll of manuscripts in his hand, which he 
violently thrust into the box. Then wiping away the sweat of his brow, he sank 
into the first convenient receptacle, very much in the manner of a wilted cabbage 
leaf. 

** Now, gentlemen, the contents of the box.” Upon this, Bufo thrust his hand into 
the receptacle, and drew out some halt a score of sonnets, and other poeticals. 

** A grand haul,” observed Fidget ; “the sun must be in Pisces ; no! a mistake, by 
Virgo! Now for a taste ; what comes first 1” e 


“TO MY FAVORITE CAT. 
* Cease, poor pussy, cease thy mewing, 
Lay thee quiet, on my knee ; 
Dost yell, because a storm is brewing, 
To soak the fur that sparks on thee?" 


j 
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“Tat hat” roared out Flamingo, “ that fellow is guilty of a great feliny, and de- 
serves the benetit of a nine tails. move he be condemned.” The motion 
was carried by a tumultuous “aye,” and straghtway “ poor pussy” was thrust into 
the coffin. 

A convulsive movement was now observed on the left cheek of Phlogiston, which 
seemed communicated to tos dexter arm, as he jerked about a manusenpt, (over 
Which he had been scowlomg for the last five minutes.) very much on the manner a 
“charley” corrects the devious steps” of a‘ sick genunan maht.” At last his 
lng thoughts came out in words, quick and intermitting, lke the short and rapid puffs 
of a high pressure steam 

“Wh! what's this?) observations—on entieal analysis—with curious re- 
marks—on English Keviewers—and considerationas—show ing the utihity—et a knowl 
edge of 

* Whew ! whew ! that's intolerable,” gasped Buto 

** Real Scotch, as the snutl-taker says,” added another. 

As tor Fidvet, he brought his fist upon the table with such vehemence, that the ink- 
stand flew into the au like a rocket, and, turning a stunmerset, made a liberal dis- 
charge of its contents on the countenance of the honorable meubher 

* An eclipse, or rather selar spots,” reared outa yore from the other side of the 
room. = Tt was considered a dark attempt, however, and the mAlings of pity went 
round, at the sad phght of Fidget, who was enlioltenme lus countenance by the use 
ofa white coat sleeve, and looked as woe-begone as it the ladies bad cut his acquauit- 
ance. 


Venus, an amatory poetical correspondence,” suddenly exclaunmed Flanungs, 
glancing at a paper be had just drawn from the box Juha and thes 
we mveluntanly smacked our lips, while be proceeded :— 
“TO JULIA, 
Pair lady, love thee—and no one shall dare 
To chide me for loving a creature so fair." 
Good,” Bufo; ‘but stop, where did he gett? Ab! a strong smell 
Ol tobaceo smoke 
lowe it, Dlove it, and who «hall dare 
To chide me for loving the perfumed air 7 
* Evidently an attentive reader of the Magazine. But what says the sweet lady 1” 
“TO TARRY. 
“Tt upon thy knee, Harry, 
Tl) wateh beside thy bed 
thy burning check, Harry, 
And bind thine aching head.” 


“ Very affectionate,” devoutly whispered Ichabod, from his retred perch, rubbing 
his hands. As for the rest of us, our emotions was unutterable.  “ But, hark ' 


“When Lam dead and gone, Harry, 
You'll always think of me; 

When sleeping tn my grave, Harry, 
You'll come and weep with me.” 

Love and unagimation,” exclammed a tro, simultaneously and a hearher roar of 
laughter never startled the ear of Old Nicht, as we rolled about, absolutely in con- 
vulsions. 

“ Shade of Horace! what have we here 7 now burst from the lips of Fidget, who, 
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having recovered his equanimity during the foregoing scene, was displaying a neatly 
written manuscript; “ A Latin ode, preceded by a dedication.” 

“ Editores' Inutile est rogare tuam benignam induigentiam, dum, legitis hoe carmen ; nam cog- 
nosco patront estis literarum. Cognoscens hoc, confido favori tue. Dico in explanatione, Thea sig- 
nifieat tea.” 

* Professor in embryo!” exclaimed Phiogiston. “ But what comes next ?” 

“ Da me, da me, hic theam.” 

* So be it; @ goddess” responded Flamingo, suddenly raising himself into a per- 
pendicular position. 

“A measure-full of sweetness,” chuckled out Bufo, pursuing the same theme. 
Thereupon arose most grating confusion, and when order was restored, the tea had 
cooled. 

“Ah! a tale, gentlemen,” said Phlogiston, as he drew out a huge bundle of fools- 
cap, and glanced at the ttle: ‘* * The Oaken Bow, a story of ancient umes.’ Please 
to hear it read.”” 

* Enough,” cried Fidget, after listening with great uneasiness for ten minutes; ‘1 
move we practice archery with the ‘ oaken bow,’ having the manufacturer thereof for 
a target.” 

* String him up, rather,” rejoined another. 

Then followed a great quantity of illegible and unintelligible articles, the sight 
whereof would irritate Job: poetry, without sense, rhyme, or measure ; essays, which 
“shape had none distinguishable in member, joint, or limb ;” tales and sketches, 
marked for destruction “ prima facie: all which suffered execution together. 

** Gentlemen,” 
labors.” 


said the Secretary, ‘* please to hear the summary of our nocturnal 


*** Lines to J.," ‘Ode on a Lily,’ The Songster,’ and sundry other effusions, have 
been woven into a garland to deck the temples of oblivion. 

*The Death Watch’ is reyected. 

‘A Growl from the Dog Star’ was truly frightful. 

* b's’ Stanzas are respectfully declined. 

, The Essay on * English Reviews’ was received too late for examination. 

* The Fairy,’ poor thing! vanished by a touch.” 

The report was accepted by acclamation. A short and peculiar sound now drew 
our attention to lchabod—the man on the back seat. Tis body was bent forward ina 
mathematical curve, and his head, obliquely inclined, was bowing profound assent to 
every motion that came before the “ inamorati.” At short intervals, there flowed 
from the most prominent organ of the face, or thereabouts, a low, but clear and snor- 
ous note. 

** Special business,” said Buto ; “1 move it be taken up.” 

* Wake up,” vociforated Phiogiston, with stentorian voice, into the ear of the 
sleeper. The startled Ichabod sprang like an image driven by electricity, or a decap- 
itated hen, and dashing his head, like a battering ram, into the breast of Bufo, plunged 
with that unfortunate individual, under the table. Chaos and Old Night” followed ; 
the table was inverted, carrying with it the lamp, and scattering the members into the 
darkness, whence they groped without farther formality. 


*,* Communications for the next number must be handed in immediately. 


